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seeking a fresh 
working, they will 
find it in North- 
ampton, which is about two 
hours from London by ex- 
press train, and a centre 
whence numerous excursions 
may be made, instructive, 
fruitful, and delightful. The 
county, as every one probably 
knows, is full of historical 
associations, dating from the time when the 
Romans constructed a chain of forts along the 
banks of the river Nen to the Warwickshire 
Avon, and further, up to the year 1675, when 
a large part of Northampton was burnt down. 
Hamtune, in Saxon times, or North Hamptune, 
as it was called soon after the Normans came, 
witnessed many important events. The Danes 
burnt it. Great councils were held here by 
Henry I., Stephen, Henry II., and others. Here 
the barons swore allegiance to John, in the year 
1199 ; and afterwards, when they had made the 
king sign Magna Charta, Northampton Castle, 
amongst other castles, was given up to them as 
security for thefulfilment of the engagement. The 
last Parliament assembled in Northampton ordered 
the poll-tax which led to Wat Tyler's rebellion. 
One of the great battles between the Roses was 
fought in the fields close to the town, when the 
king, Henry VI., was taken prisoner. Burleigh 
reminds us of Queen Elizabeth, . Fotheringay 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Tresham’s triangular 
Lodge at Rushton, of the Gunpowder Plot ; and 
Naseby, of the irretrievable defeat of Charles I. 
by Fairfax and Cromwell. Earthworks are not 
wanting, and architectural remains from the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons to that of the Tudors 
are plentifal. The works left by the former ia 
England, indeed, cannot be fally studied without 
taking into consideration those to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Northampton. The churches 
of Brixworth, Barton, Barnack, and Brigstock,— 
all beginning with B, by the way,—are most 
important items in the group of works which 
remain to us, unquestionably dating from before 
the Norman conquest, and concerning which we 
will speak again hereafter. Northampton itself 
has one of the only four Round Churches in 
England, resulting from the Crusades, St. 
Sepulchre’s ; also a very beautiful specimen of 
Anglo-Norman work, St. Peter’s Church, and 
the best remaining Eleanor croas. Eleanor, the 
half-sister of the king of Castile, and who, it 
will be remembered, accompanied her husband 
—when Prince Edward—to the Holy Land, and 
saved his life by sucking the wound made by a 
poisoned weapon, died at Harby, or Hardeby, in 
Nottinghamshire, on the 28th of November, 






1290. Crosses were erected, as every one knows, | 


at the places where the body rested on its way 
to London, and some Expense Rolls, which have 
been preserved, mention one at Lincoln, at 
Northampton, Stoney Stratford, Woburn, Dan- 
stable, and St. Alban’s, all mainly the work 
of John de Bello, or of Battle. There were 
others at Harby, Geddington, Waltham, Cheap- 
side, and Charing. 





Of the fifteen believed to have been originally 
erected, only three,—those at Northampton, 
Geddington, and Waltham,—remain. The statues 
of Eleanor for the Northampton Cross, as well 
as for others, were by William de Hibernia, or 
Ireland, but seem to have been copied from the 
statue executed by Master William Torell, 
goldsmith, for the tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
The four statues still remaining in the North- 
ampton Cross (all of the Queen) are graceful 
and dignified. 

The Northampton Cross, about a mile from 
the town, placed on a flight of steps that give it 
admirable firmness of aspect, is beantifally 
situated on rising ground at the side of the 
road: backed with trees, and with a charming 
view of the town in the distance on one side, it 
forms a picture that remains on the memory. 
The structure is in a fair state of repair, with 
the exception of the terminal, or fourth stage, 
but having been restored on various occasions, 
once at a period when less care was paid to the 
retention of old forms than is now the case, 
doubt is felt as to the correctness of some of 
the portions. We are disposed to think, however, 
that no considerable departure from the original 
was made. 

It is noticeable that under each statue, on 
four of the eight faces of the first stage, is 
sculptured a small projecting desk with an open 
book on it, for the most part defaced, but still 
obvious. 

It is sometimes said that these large crosses 
form a class of structures wholly peculiar to 
England ; but this is not correct. The Schine 
Brunnen in the market-place of Nuremberg is a 
remarkably fine work of the same kind, larger 
and more elaborate than those dedicated to the 
Chére Reine,—the beloved of all England, as 
Walsingham calls her. If we remember rightly, 
however, this particular example is of somewhat 
later date. 

The Round Church, St. Sepulchre’s, was built 
by Simon de Liz, the second Earl of Northamp- 
ton, when he returned from the first Crusade, 
and is very rude and ugly. Round lofty columns 
form the annular aisle within, and are connected 
by pointed arches, which may or may not be 
original. At present the building is in a miserable 
condition, without interest of any sort except its 
age and origin. The later church, added to the 
Round in the thirteenth century, as at the 
Temple Church, London, has been lately restored, 
and, we believe, added to. Stones of two colours, 
call them white and brown, were originally used 
here somewhat indiscriminately, In the restora- 
tion and rebuilding, the colours have been varied 
with more regularity, and the result is a specimen 
of what has been wickedly termed the Holy Zebra 
style, at present somewhat wanting in repose. 
Time, however, the great harmonizer, will 
gradually lessen its garishness. The new work 
includes a considerable amount of carving, some 
of it very well executed. 

The angular buttresses of the later tower 
here project so considerably at the bottom, and 
decrease so regularly, as to continue the lines of 
the spire down to the ground with agreeable 
effect. 

St. Peter’s is a remarkably interesting spe- 
cimen of the Norman style; the variety in the 
capitals of the columns inside, and the beauty of 
some of them, are very striking. Britton, in his 
well-known 5th volaume,* a most valuable book, 
gives a sheet of these capitals, besides internal 
and external views of the church. Miss Baker, 
the sister of the historian of the county, spent a 
long time in removing from these carvings succes- 
sive coats of whitewash, which had disfigured 
and preserved them. The tower, the greater 
part of which is Norman, is specially noticeable 
for its angular buttresses, each formed of a clus- 
ter of three columns, so to speak, decreasing in 





* « architectural Antiquities.” 





size, story by story, and for a highly enriched 
Norman discharging arch on the west front of 
it. The effect of these buttresses, now that the 
earth is removed from the bases, and they are 
seen in their whole height, is very fine. The 
variety and beauty of the interlacings and floral 
paterz that adorn the face of the curious arch, 
alluded to, are also charming. These two features 
make the tower unique, so far as we know. To 
the other churches in the town we can but 
briefly allude. All Saints’, the principal, which 
stands at the intersection of main streets, is a 
strange hybrid, completed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, but is not without interesting associations. 
St. Giles’s Churchisan ancient building, of various 
periods, and includes a handsome Norman door- 
way in the west face of the tower.* 

It is worth noting that the calculations of the 
probable duration of life at certain ages known 
as the Northampton table, and on which, though 
it is now thought of little value, the present 
system of Life Assurance was almost founded, 
were made by Dr. Price from the account of 
burials in this town during a period of forty-five 
years,—1735 to 1780. 

Of thenew town-hall hereour readers have heard 
before now. It is founded in general arrange- 
ment on the same type as the Manchester Assize 
Courts are, with central tower, under which is 
formed the main approach, and includes a con- 
siderable amount of descriptive sculpture in 
relief, and a range of figures under canopies 
along the whole front below the parapet. These 
canopies, awkwardly stuck on, are not quite 
satisfactory: nevertheless, the building, as a 
whole, is creditable to all concerned, and a great 
ornament to the town. A museum of local 
antiquities and other objects of interest will be 
found in one of its apartments, and is said to be 
worth a visit: we did not see it. Several of 
the inhabitants have a taste for collecting. 

At “The George,” for example, an inn of very 
ancient repute, though the present building is not 
old, theowner, Mr. Higgins, hasgathereda number 
of pleasant pictures and many interesting odds 
and ends in the shape of china and old prints. 
This hotel is a comfortable, good place, and may 
be recommended. The sitting-rooms look up 
the principal street, and from them, on a Satar- 
day, when a weekly market is held, a scene of 
great animation and bustle is visible, especially 
in the evening, when every stall has its light. 
Daring the whole day people stream through the 
street, and the amount of business done is very 
considerable. 

We will make a couple of little excursions,— 
one that shall inclade Brixworth Church and 
Althorp House, the seat of Earl Spencer, with 
its fine library and paintings; the other to 
take in Earl’s Barton Church, which will give 
us something to say on Anglo-Saxon work 
generally, and Castle Ashby, the house of 
the Marquis of Northampton. The name of 
this domain recalls to us forcibly the late 
marquis, Spencer Joshua Alwyne, whose 
memory is dear to the older fellows of the 
Royal Society. His conversazioni held annually, 
as president of that society, at his house in 
Piccadilly, not many doors from Apsley House, 
were the most agreeable evenings of the kind 
that can be remembered. Genial, bustling, 
thonghtfal, the president brought people toge- 
ther, made them known to each other, and gave 
to these gatherings memories that remain. It 
was at these meetings that the late Prince 
Consort first made acquaintance with English 
men of science. We can remember distinctly 
the first at which the Prince appeared, when, 
passing round a table whereon were a number of 





* It was the last anniversary of her Majesty the 
Queen’s accession, and which fell on a Sunday, when we 
visited St. Alban’s church, and on this occasion the Rev. 
Mr. Wright, the curate as we were told, preached 8 
sermon full of loyalty and good teaching, so eloquent, and 
withal so simple ie f unstrained, that we shall expect to 
hear of him soon in a wider sphere, 
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things, minerals, models, and such like, he made 
& pertinent remark on every one of them, ending 
with an observation on a machine for cutting out 
circular timbers for ship-building, which forced 
the inventor to say, “ Well, sir, I must admit that 
what your Royal Highness objects to is its weak 
point.” 

At the same time that Lord Northampton was 
holding these meetings, the late Lord Londes- 
borough, not then arrived at that title, was 

iving similar conversazioni, as president of the 
British Archeological Association, in the adjoin- 
ing house, as he afterwards did in Carlton Gardens, 
and Earl de Grey, as president of the Institute 
of Architects, was doing the same in St. James’s- 
square. To all these gatherings men of any 
eminence in their several walks, or likely to 
become so, and, in the case of the latter two, 
ladies also, could find their way. The conversa- 
ziont now given by the various societies, mostly 
in their own rooms, agreeable and useful as they 
are, do not supply the place of those of which we 
are speaking. This, however, is a digression. 

Starting for Althorp, we pass on the road, just 
outside the town, Becket’s Well. 
council held in Northampton that King Henry IL. 
summoned the imperious archbishop to hear 
charges made against him of perjury and con- 
tumacy. On the 18th of October, 1164, Becket 
appeared in great state in the hall of the castle, 
so offending Henry by his appearance and bear- 
ing as to lead the king to retire into an inner 

t. When the Earl of Leicester began 
to read tothe Archbishop the sentence of the 
Court, commencing with the usual form, “ Oyez 
ci le jugement rendu contre vous,” Becket inter- 
rupted him, denied their jurisdiction, and referred 
his quarrel to the Pope. At night he secretly 
left the town, and tradition says he knelt to pray 
at the well that in consequence now bears his 
name. This trial of Becket has been pointed to 
as the earliest State trial of which we have any ac- 
count. When our bellman cries “ O yes! O yes!” 
he thinks he is talking English, not that he is 
carrying on the old Norman form of bidding 
people listen to a legal decree,—Oyex ci le juge- 
ment rendu. 

Although we have started, it is too late now to 
goon to Althorp, To use the often-quoted lines 
A the poet Cowper, who lived at Olney, not far 
ou.— 

; —— ‘The setting sun concludes the day, 

And all the fair enchantment fades awa 


The George receives us to the peaceful bea, 
*Till morn new beauties o’er the landscape spread,” 


When the sun rises we will rise too and finish 
our Note from Northampton. 








THE PROPOSED TRADE-UNION 
LEGISLATION, 


Amip all the complicated struggles that vex 
the social system of modern Europe may be 
traced the action of two distinct and antagonistic 
principles. The influence which they exert is 
not novel, for their existence is coeval with 
human nature; or, at all events, with human 
society. But amid the rapid, althongh bloodless, 
revolution which is the offspring of the nine- 
teenth century many of the ancient watchwords 
of party have been laid aside. Much that was 
once assumed to be unquestionably true is now 
not only exploded, but forgotten. That religions 
horror of innovation which, two thousand years 
ago, was considered to be a distinct effect and 
sign of the fear of God, has retired to its 
remotest strongholds, if it has not altogether 
ceased to be an element of moral activity. The 
evil of change, as change, is no longer held by 
any person to be an undeniable trath. In the 
face of the immense strides made by science, 
and especially by the practical science of the 
chemist and of the mechanic, the most timid 
conservative confines his aspirations to the 
desire, that change shall be well considered, 
well aimed, and well ordered. To remain in 
statu quo is no longer the expectation of any 
person who thinks at all. 

For the mind that seeks to look beyond the 
immediate requirements of the hour, and to 
dispel that haze of conventionalism in which the 
language and the ideas of party spirit involve 
the great questions of the day, it is instructive 
to be brought face to face with the great prin- 
ciples to which we refer, displayed in their naked 
simplicity. On all questions of organisation, 
from above or from below, of hierarchical order, 
or of democratic delegation, of the rights of 
capital, the rights of labour, and the rights of 
man, the widest differences of opinion may, and 


It was to a! 
We cannot divide it, as might at first be expected, 


no doubt do, honestly obtain. Bat the cause of 
the absolute and irreconcilable hostility that 
underlies every other form or pretext of conflict 
is the division which subsists between those 
who endeavour, with more or less wisdom, to 
draw and bind together all classes and elements 
of society for the common good, and those who 
endeavour to set interest against interest, class 

inst class, or man against man, for the sake 
of individual advantage. The former seek to 
build, the latter to pull down. The former are 
willing, in so far as it is in their power, faith- 
fully to serve the State. The latter postpone 
any thought for national or for general advan- 
tage, to the supply of their own need, or the 
gratification of their own vanity. 

If we bear this unquestionable distinction 
clearly in mind, we may find that much of the 
mist and vague donbt that beset some of the 
great social questions of the day will disappear. 
More especially may we hope that this will be 
the case when we approach one of the most 
vital of them all—the subject of the organisation 
of labour. 

The organisation of labour has two aspects. 





into the natural and the artificial, for such a 
| division is, in fact, nothing more than another 
| mode of describing the presence or the absence 
of organisation. But any attempt at organisation 
| has to deal with the two primary elements of 
| demand and of supply, of the employers and the 
| prodacers of labour, of the customer and the 
manufacturer, the mouth and the hand. 

Now the radical, essential evil of the form 
which the trade-union organisation has as- 
sumed within the last half-century lies in the 
fact that the men who have given movement to 
the masses have not regarded this primary divi- 
sion of the subject. They have overlooked the 
essential relation between demand and supply, 
and they have not overlooked, but endeavoured 
to destroy, the intimate interdependence that 
exists between the two productive agencies them- 
selves. They have committed the fatal error of 
placing labour in opposition to the natural 
aliment of labour, which we call capital. They 
have taught the workman to regard his interest 
as permanently distinct from that of his em- 
ployer, instead of being so intimately connected 
with it as to be, in the long ran, identical. They 
have sought to place the man who works to-day, 
in opposition to the man who, having worked 
yesterday, has something which his successor 
wants, and which, by a common effort, each may 
help the other to acquire or to increase. They have 
drawn a line between employer and employed, 
instead of between producer and consumer; and 
they have drawn a harder line at this false limit, 
than that which ought to be interposed at the 
proper point of division. 

To speak at the present day of the trade 
organisation of workmen as a crime, an evil, or a 
matter to be compulsorily put down, is as un- 
philosophical as it is unpractical. In even the 
worst abuses of the union organisation may be 
detected the instinctive effort of the proprietor 
of labour to do for himself that which ought to 
have been done for him. He may, and too often 
does, mistake the way. Not only so, but he may 
often be found seeking for what he wants in the 
very opposite direction from that of the path 
which he ought to take. But the blame of this 
ignorance is not exclusively his own. Neither 
is it by negative teaching that the case is to be 
met, or that the powerful, though blind, craving 
for organisation is to be either satisfied or sup- 
pressed, 

Labour at the present day is in the very crisis 
of emancipation from a long and painfal servi- 
tude. The moralist is beginning to regard the 
toil of man, whether it be with the brain or with 
the muscles, as a blessing, and not as a curse. 
Men of thought are awakening to the fact that 
the great requisite of progress is the adequate 
distribution of labour. The wealth, that is to 
say, the well-being of society, demands that 
every member of every class shall take his or her 
appropriate share in the great total of human 
duty, and shall win the reward attendant on the 
faithful discharge of the same. Luxurious idle- 
ness for one, grinding and sordid toil for another, 
is a state of things evil for all alike. All men 
who can be said to think at all are agreed on this 
point. The tendency which is so fearfally pre- 
valent at the present day to make the rich man 
richer, and the poor man poorer, is felt by all 
persons who have any pretension to have a voice 
in the matter, to be one of the chief, if not the 
chief, menace that clouds the fature. Thus, in 
every grade and rank of society we see indica- 








towards that happy state of 


tions of a tend 
things in which may find eath man 
ready and willing to do his duty. 


The idea that the theoretic perfection of 
society implies the complete distribution of 
labour, intellectual and physical, among its mem. 
bers, so that idleness and oppression shall be 
equally dreaded and avoided, may be regarded 
as the key to the great problem of the social 
bond. As this thought becomes concrete in 
action, so will the occupants of any degree of 
the social scale be more harmoniously bound to 
those both above and below them. And it isa 
principle which, while never yet distinctly put 
forward as the cry of a party or the symbol of a 
school, has got a far more energetic life, and a 
far wider influence, than we may at first be 
inclined to imagine. 

The success that attends the exertions of any 
individual labourer, or of any class of labourers, 
in the great social hive, will be found to depend 
on the degree in which those exertions tend 
towards the realisation of this great object—the 
provident and efficient distribution of labour, 
As in every successful industry the distribution 
of the parts tends to the perfection of the whole, 
so is it in the great master industry of social 
life. And it is for this reason that all purely 
selfish attempts at organisation are mischievous, 
They are short-sighted in their aim ; and, there- 
fore, false in their results. They endeavour to 
give a factitious independence to a part, the 
welfare of which is impossible without the 
welfare of the whole. 

No instance of the fatal results attendant on 
a neglect of this principle of social solidarity 
is more striking than that which is found in the 
case where labour is arrayed against capital. 
The true object of every special industry is the 
attainment of the industrial results by means of 
the minimum exertion of labour. For it is not 
labour, alone and by itself, that is a blessing, 
but productive labour. ‘Thus, the punishment 
of the treadmill is said to be most grievous to 
those doomed to undergo it, from the sense of 
the absolute waste of time and of power, and 
the sheer inutility of the toil. Let the prison 
labour fill reservoirs, or grind corn, or produce 
any tangible, useful, known result, and the toil 
of the prisoner will be lightened of its bitterest 
moral element. Then, the more productive each 
item of labour is made, the more room is left 
for further application. Waste of toil is thus as 
great a social evil as waste of time, or waste of 
the products of toil. 

In this diminution of unnecessary labour the 

great part is played by what is unfortunately 
called capital. The relation between the capi- 
talist and the craftsman is of the same nature as 
that which exists between the workman and his 
tools. The capitalist, normally considered, is a 
great tool-maker, seller, or warehouseman. He 
has provided, at the cost of past labour, the 
shelter of workshops and of manufactories, the 
steam-engines that drive, the pumps that clear 
the workings, the cupolas and steam-blasts that 
smelt the ore, the shafts that reach the mineral, 
the winding-gear that brings it to the surface. 
All this is the contribution of capital to its 
partnership with labour, and evil it is for all 
those who attempt to divide what God hath thus 
joined. 
: So far, then, as the general organisation of the 
trade-unions of this country tends to draw a line 
between the capitalist and the labourer, to set 
increase of wages against rate of profit, and to 
make the workman regard his interest as per- 
manently apart from, or even opposed to, that of 
the master, the influence of these associations 
can only be regarded as hostile to the best interests 
of society. 

But in so far as they tend to impress on the 
mind of the workman that he is a member of an 
order of society as indispensable to the common 
welfare as any other order, and one, moreover, 
that is clothed with its own most ancient dignity, 
that of productive energy and perseverance, 
the trade organisations may be regarded as the 
product of the instinctive efforts of those who 
live by labour to rige to the height of their duty 
and of their task, And even when we 
those features which all wise men must lament, 
and all good men must blame, let us remember how 
far those above, too, have been negligent or supine. 
Have the educated so bestirred themselves to 
help the workman, that they have the right to 
condemn his uninstructed but honest effort to 
help to raise or to instruct himself ? 

It is a very hopeful sign for the future of our 
manufacturing industry to see, as we have done 





on a recent occasion, the chair of a public meet- 
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ing held by, or in behalf of trade-unions, taken 
by @ master manufacturer. The sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Morley on the occasion to which 
we refer, merit the serious and grateful attention 
of every operative. It will be a public benefit 
to pi 4 the great mase of working men that 
their employers, so far from being their enemi 
are their best and surest friends. And nothi 
is more likely to tend to this desirable result 
than the proof which is afforded by meetings of 
this description, that the master manufacturers 
by no means desire the degradation of the 
operative class. They do not wish their work- 
people to remain a mere disorganised mob. What 
they do desire is, that the organisation should be 
based on natural principles, and directed to a 
practical end. In a word, it is to co-operative, 
not to mutually defiant, organisation, that em- 
Lan. as well as employed must look, if they 
wish to retain, or rather to regain, our command 
of the markets of the world, or even to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

The more intelligent, the more able, the more 
comfortable the workman, the better for the 
employer. That which the latter has to dread 
is, not education, but imperfect and erroneous 
education ; not elevation in the social scale, but 
inflation with a false notion of self-importance ; 
not combination, but conspiracy. The educated 
operative is the best aid to the educated master. 
It is the half-educated man, whether employing 
or employed, who is the source of disturbance. 
The man who has enough intelligence to under- 
stand how the exertions of all conduce to the 
welfare of each, has attained to that position in 
the moral world that we desire to see generally 
occupied. The man who has learned just enough 
to see the evils of the present state of society, 
without justly appreciating the causes, is apt to 
look to violence as the remedy. And thus has that 
element of brute force been to, which 
disturbs and complicates the social relations, 
which embitters class against class, and which 
tends to chase indastry from its great centres, 
and comfort and content from our shores. 

In looking at those steps which tend to draw 
together master and workman as partners and 
fellow-labourers, we wish to call attention to 
some of those institutions already existing among 
us, the full development of which is seriously to 
be desired. Perhaps the first of these beneficent 
fruits of incipient organisation is the sick fund. 
In this, as far as our own experience extends, 
the management has ly been retained, 
and that with some i of jealousy, in the 
hands of the operatives. The one great point to 
regard is the safe-keeping, and the just applica- 
tion, of the subscriptions. The danger of waste, 
or of misapplication, is wont to increase with 
increasing prosperity. As the bulk of the money 
is collected in the form of a weekly deduction 
from wages, uothing can be more proper than 
that the distribution should be effected by the 
hands that earn, and that collect, the supply. 
But it is no less a duty incumbent on the 
employers of labour to contribute to this fand. 
Directly or indirectly, they must do so to some 
extent; and it is in all respects most desirable 
that the contribution of the employer should 
take a distinct monetary form. Nor is it so 
much for his interest, as for that of the ultimate 
objects of the fund, that a voice as to the care 
and proper application of the fund should be 
given to the capitalist in virtue of his appearance 
as a subscriber. 

Next to the sick fund in the estimation of the 
sick—prime in importance in the view of the 
foreseeing—is the industrial school. In this the 
initiation and guidance belong to the masters 
or employers, no less naturally than do those of 
the sick fund to the subscribers. But none the 
less is the concurrence of the operations of the 
utmost importance. The and promise of 
the future, the greater or less delay which must 
interpose before the proper dignity of labour is 
assured, lie within the province of the school- 
master. No association of workmen, whether 
among themselves or in relation to their em- 
ployers, has within itself the salt of durable 
success, if the schools for the young are neglected. 
As we sow, in this respect, shall we surely reap. 
The importance of the conveyance of this con- 
Viction to the minds of the operative classes, is 
of the first order. 

Following the school is the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. All s of adult education, improve- 
ment, and intelligent amusement, come under 
this head. Libraries, lectures, lessons in music, 
cottage flower-shows,—all those modes of em- 
ploying the brief leisure of the workman, which 
afford a relief from the constant pressure of toil 





on the one hand, and from the fatal allarements 
of the public-house on the other, come under 
this head. Amusement, within due limits, is the 
right of the workman. Within or without such 
limits, he is sure to crave for it, and pretty sure 
to have it. The care of his friends, whether they 
wear broad-cloth or fustian, should be to supply 
that quality of amusement which is suitable 
to his taste and to his welfare. And, so far as 
this can be done by intellectual amusement, 
that which, while play to the well-tanght mind, 
will fill the uninstructed with wonder, as in the 
case of some of the marvels of demonstrative 
chemistry,—the gain is immense. No source of 
mischief is more active than ennui; and this 
intolerable scourge is by no means confined to 
the gentle or to the tenderly nurtured. There 
is the ennui of ignorant idleness ; and no social 
evil is at times more to be dreaded. The cure 
for this disease is to be found in that class of 
occupations which may be grouped together 
under the general name of the Mechanics’, 
Institate and Club. 

An industrial community,—whether associated | 





together under a single employer, as in the case | 
of villages that cluster around some important 
manufactory, or whether formed of a congeries | 
of such distinct groups, as in the case of our 
pes gol manufacturing*towns,—in which masters 
and workfolk are bound together in a common 
interest by means of the sick fand, the school, 
and the mechanics’ institute, is the best example | 
of a true trade-union. But we have yet,in some 
cases, advanced a step or two further in the 
emancipation of labour, and at each such step we 
attain further advantages for each and for all. 

The step to which we now refer is that which | 
is due to co-operation, Viewed in its simplest 
form, co-operation is the ne: complement 
to the division of labour. Looked at as a ques- 
tion of politics proper, it is a means of enlisting | 
human nature on the side of industry instead of | 
on the side of idleness. It is a method by which 
the selfish instinets are made to tend to the 
welfare of society. We are far from wishing to 
suggest that every effort to apply the principle is 
economically wise, or that amateur associations 
can with ultimate advantage replace the properly- 
trained tradesman, unless under exceptional 
circumstances. 

Bat there are simple and effective methods 
by which the operative classes can be econo- 
mically interested in that saving which they have 
the means of readily effecting. The stimulus to 
industry, to the avoidance of waste, and to the 
exertion, at every point, of the utmost care and 
the most untiring skill, that is afforded by the ex- 
istence of a pecuniary interest, however slight, 
in the results of the manufacture, it is not easy 
to exaggerate. In some instances the work- 
people have had their wages augmented by a 

rcentage dependent on the profit of the work. 

hey are thus associated in a direct partnership 
with the capitalist. Wages, and interest on 
capital, together with a proper allowance for 
depreciation of plant and machinery, being first 
paid, and all expenses, direct or contingent, 
allowed for, the resulting net profit is divided, in 
an ascertained ratio, between the head and the 
hands. The satisfactory result of this intimate 
alliance between the master and the man is said 
to be as striking as might be anticipated to be 
the case. 

Another method in which the influence of the 
spirit of association tends to bind class to class is 
to be found displayed in the operation of building 
societies. The advantage of a wise development 
of this system is even greater than that of 
directly interesting the workman in the product 
of his toil. For, by the prudent capitalisation of 
his savings, by means of monthly or weekly sub- 
scriptions to the building fund, the workman 
becomes more closely linked, not only to his 
fellow-countrymen, but to his native land. He 
becomes, to an adequate extent a landholder. 
The great question of the division, or even the 
opposition, between the landed and the indus- 
trial interests, thus receives a solution that is 
advantageous to us all; for, while a minutely- 
divided peasant proprietary is hostile to the dae 
cultivation of land, and thus to the productive 
power of the country, an industrious manufac- 
turing proprietary, whose savings, whether in 
the form of commercial returns or of domestic 
comfort, become tangibly augmented from year 
to year, form an invaluable element of the 
national wealth. 

We trust that the attention which is directed 
to the Bill lately before the House of Commons 
will not be limited to the discussion of its clauses ; 





but that all those who are interested in the welfare 


of the operative classes will turn their thoughts 
to those tangible results of a real trads-union, 
which are within the reach of provident in- 
dustry, and which are so important to the 
national welfare. 





NOBMAN HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING AT 
CANTERBURY.* 


THE Kent Archwological Society has added to 
the “ Archwologia Cantiana” a carefal and 
pictareeque paper, written by Professor Willis, 
“On the Architectural History of the Con- 
ventaal Buildings of the great Monastery of 
Christ Church, Canterbury,” the outline of which 
was read by him to the Inatitate 
in 1847, and subsequently to the Society of 
Antiquaries. The is one capable of mach 
elaboration, and this has been bestowed upon it 
in the years that have elapsed since it was first 
undertaken; and several plans, and a large 
number of sketches taken by the Professor’s 
skilfal pencil, conduce highly to the interest of 
the mode of treatment. We would draw atten- 
tion, however, chiefly to two Norman drawings 
showing the system of waterworks and drainage, 

in all their terse, spirited quaintness. 
One of them has not been published before; the 
other, mistaken for an architectural plan of the 
monastic buildings, was engraved in the “ Vetusta 
Monumenta,” bat not with the minute fidelity 
of the present specimen, for the contractions of 
the inscriptions were expanded, and the 
of the names, which in the original follow the 
elevations of the buildings, were made uniform, 
so that they could be read without turning 
the plan about; and this engraving has been 
redaced for other works without collation with 
the original: hence these liberties have been 

. Professor Willis has, however, now 
traced line for line, reserving all explanations of 
contractions for bis letter-press description. The 
original drawings are preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, fastened, by stitching 
and paste in the one instance, and by paste only 
in the other, into a large folio illuminated MS. 
volume, containing the Psalter in Latin, Norman 
French, and Saxon, witb other sacred writings, 
generally known as “ Eadwin’s Psalter.” Two 
hundred and seventy-three pages of this folio 
are continuous, when there occurs a , as 
though some leaves had been torn out; and it is 
in this vacancy that the larger of the two 
Norman drawings is stitched through its middle 
crease into the binding bands of the book. 
Following the drawing is a portrait of Eadwin, 
and then two more leaves of the original 
volume, on which is written the latter part of 
the Nicene Creed, the missing portion, clearly, 
having been on one of the leaves torn out; and 
then, pasted to the vellum guard that is the retarn 
of the final page, is the smaller second drawing. 

Professor Willis takes them both to be the 
work of the engineer Wibert, or of his assistants ; 
and considers that, though incidentally they 
figure the convent buildings, they were made for 
the purpose of illustrating and explaining, for 
the information of those in charge of it, and of 
those who might come after them, the system 
of waterworks and drains they laid down. The 
larger drawing, he thinks, beara evidence on 
the face of it of having been made by a machi- 
nist anxious to explain his contrivances, for which 
purpose he has delineated the monastic buildings 
and named them, so as to show the exact course 
of the pipes from one to the other, and the 
positions of the cisterns and standpipes in re- 
ference to them; and the smaller drawing has 
the appearance of being a disentanglement of 
the hydraulic system from the architectural 
plan, or a condensation, by the same hand, of 
the same information, so compressed, with a 
view only of making the hydraulic arrangements 
clear, that no other buildings than those actually 
supplied with water are indicated, and these 
only just sufficiently for identification, and with 
no inscriptions. Before noticing the Professor’s 
explanation of the system thus illustrated, we 
should mention that these bird’s-eye views of 
the Norman draughtsman are the earliest 
Medizeval example of this kind of perspective 
known. Instead of placing his buildings on the 
plan as though seen from one point of view up 
in the air, as we now do, he made a different 





* The Architectural History of the Conventusl Buildings 
of the Monastery of Christ Church in Canterb' _— 
sidered in relation to the Monastic Life and Rules, and drawn 
up from Surveys and original Documentary Re- 
search. By the Rev. Ru Willis, M.A., F.B.S. London : 
Printed for the Kent Archwological Society, by Taylor & 
Co., Little Queen-street. 1869, 
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point of view for each building, so as to keep his 
elevations on the lines belonging to them on his 
plan. Thus angles and projections are not of 
much account in his eyes, and he places all 
gable-ends upon the same base lines as the 
elevations. 

When the drawings are spread out before us 
they show a number of stiff tiny buildings, most 
of which are roofed with scaly tiles, and all of 
which are irregularly strung together, though 
scattered over the sheets, by the thick line that 
represents the water-pipes from one to another. 
Here and there, too, there are circles which 
represent the various tanks, In the larger 
drawing, which is upon two sheets like the 
original, and where, as we have said, there are 
more buildings depicted than on the smaller, we 
can see the semicircular-headed arcades of the 
cloisters, and the rosette-formed basins of the 
lavatories in them; and that some of the largest 
roofs are ribbed as though covered with lead; 
and we can see the gutters intended to carry 
away the rain waters encompassing some of the 
courts and traversing others. Now and then 
the gables are surmounted with crosses, but more 
frequently with balls, and when there is neither 
of these, fantastic animals or birds either crouch 
or are perched upon them. The herbarium is 
quaintly distinguished by rows of plants as much 
like crooked pins as anything else; and the fish- 
pond by an enclosed and escalloped space, in the 
centre of which two fishes’ heads are projecting 
in opposite directions from a circle. On some of 
the doors and posts there are indications of 
handsome iron-work. Everywhere the windows 
are long, deep black, single lights. Sometimes 
over the roof tops, sometimes on the facades and 
on the ground are written in Latin, very neatly, 
with many contractions, the following explana- 
tions, which we quote from the Professor’s table 
of translations :— 


Cistern in the Laics’ Weil. 
Cemetery. Smail cistern, before the 
Here the water flows into | door of the locutory; the 
the fish-pond from the cis- | rain-water deliver into 
tern in the outer or Laica’ | the gutters which are fired 
Cemetery. round the cloister garth is 
Here the water passes turned into this cistern, and 
into the aisle of the infir- | conducted in a drain-pipe 
hall. under the passage which 
And here comes out of | leads to the infirmary hall. | 
that aisle and enters the This pipe, when it comes | 
fish-pond. | opposite to the crypt door, | 
Here it quits the fish-/| is turned to the right, an 
= and passes to the | continues its course outside | 


Before this system of distribution was adopted 
the water was raised from wells, which were not 
then covered over, but retained as additional 
sources of supply should this one go wrong. A 
column with a large capital, which served as & 
fannel, was placed near the well of the infirma: 
cloister upon a pipe which communicated wi 
all the offices, and supplied them by stand- 
pipes; and, as we have read among the inscrip- 
tions, when the ordinary supply was deficient 
water could be obtained from the well, and 
poured down the column, whence it would run 
from any of the cocks of the stand-pipes com- 
municating with it. And a second well in the 
outer cemetery was also retained side by side 
with a new cistern, which is depicted as far- 
nished with a lever handle raised on a forked 
pole, and having a chain and bucket at one end 
and a balancing stone at the other. The new 
cistern by its side was not provided with a tap, 
but with a pedestal, on which the town’s-people 
could stand and dip their pails into it, probably 
to prevent careless persons from leaving the tap 
running and the water wasting. A waste-pipe con- 
veyed all superfluous water to the great fish-pond, 

There were three lavers, or lavatories, to be 
supplied. On entering the monastery the pipe 
made straight through the prior’s gateway and 
under the infirmary kitchen to the first of these, 
in the infirmary cloister, which was used by the 
monks for their ablations when they first issued 
from their dormitories in the morning. A second 
pipe proceeded westwards to the next laver, in 
front of the refectory, used for ablutions before 
meals ; and here the small tank which received 
the water was elevated on a pillar, apparently to 
give it a sufficient head to enable it to pass to 
the other receptacles, the first of which was the 
third laver, in front of the infirmary. These 
lavers appear to have been all furnished with 
taps, from which water could be carried away in 
pails; but they were, nevertheless, pyramidal 
roofed structures of a highly ornamental cha- 
racter. That near the refectory had a large low 
circular octafoil basin, from the centre of which 
uprose a pillar or stem carrying a smaller basin, 





the margin of which was formed of semicircles 


|placed alternately with angular projections, 


which last served as lips from which the water 
poured down into the lower basin. Each foil of 
this lower basin appears to have been provided 
with one of the contrivances we have mentioned 


rior’s cistern, | the passage. |as being likely to mean a stop-cock or tap, 80 

are near the pena whe peony, | that each monk could wash at a separate spot 
. - i A Peas * 

Sub deni chic Cho-eutest«: teen teen, | without defiling the whole of the water. The 
flows under the necessarium | Window where the por- | Professor acutely notices that the draughtsman 
<foere- - rn. 9 ye ne ain | omitted to show what became of the waste water 

en 0 e inirmary. indow rou, whicna | rf 

Veitiaey or Goeeeury. y | thin phalaens ent tossed out | that flowed from the upper to the lower basin, 

Door of the crypt | for washing. | and again from the taps when in use, and con- 
are =i eee Ceegber in which fish is clades there must have been a circular tank on 
ae Gees Cowes) Se fae | wneses. | the pavement to receive it. 
infirmary. Gate between th Shes 4 oa 7 : 

Stend-pipe into which, halland kitchen, | The provision for carrying off the rain-water 
when the waters of toe | oe near the north from the south side of the church and the roofs 
ee . of the t cloister consisted of an open gutter 

th mM . grea an open g 
a Rg A AP | round the outer border of the cloister garth, and 
| @ channel which crossed the garth from west to 


poured, and it will be dis- 
tributed to all the offices, ‘ 
|east. These channels conveyed the waters to a 


The system may be described as one of tanks’ 
or receptacles, supplied by a feed-pipe, and fur- | 
nished with a waste-pipe, and from which the | 
water was drawn by orifices near or at the 
bottom. After leaving the source, which is re- 
presented as a circular conduit-house, the pipe 
passed through a cornfield, vineyard, and orchard, 
all conventionally delineated, to five oblong 
settling tanks, one after another. The length 
of piping then crosses the city moat, close to one 
of the towers of the city wall, and, entering 
the precincts of the monastery, passes from tank 
to tank, each of which is at a lower elevation 
than the last. Water is distributed to some 
points, also, by short vertical pipes soldered to 
the main pipes underground; and from the 
occurrence of the representation of what appears 
to be a spigot or cock, we may conclude that the 
end intended for the delivery of the water was 
farnished with some such contrivance. We 
quote the description of the service by Professor 
Willis :— 

“* The whole of the water is poured into the first tank 
by the main-pipe from the ings, from which tank it 
poo 4 snmees 2. pera gt ving in Pod. pare 5 
su ° was i escendin, ground i 
ps below the cuxteas' te the poate | tank, into which 
it rises, acting as the feed-pipe to that tank, and having 
its upper end at the same level as its other branch. 

Similarly, a second waste-pipe, parallel to the feed-pipe, 
but shorter, descends to the ground, and rises in the next 
tank of the series to act as its feed-pipe, and so on. The 
last tank of the series pours its waste water into the sewers 
of the convent. Thus each tank in the series is connected 
to the next by a horizontal pipe buried underground, with 
an upright branch at each end, one of which is its own 





waste-pipe, and the other end the feed-pipe of the next 





small cistern underground near a passage from 


| the principal cloisters to those of the infirmary, 


and thence they were carried underground till 
they flowed into a channel proceeding from the 
prior’s water-tab, and were vonveyed across the 
Green-court into the town ditch. This plan was 
still in use in the fifteenth century, as may be 
seen in the list of the works executed in Prior 
Chillenden’s time, which sets forth that he 
repaired and amended the gutter in question; 
and again in that which relates the works of 
Prior Goldston, 1495-1517, who constructed rain 
channels on the south and east sides of the 
church, and joined them to that which had been 
amended by Chillenden, as aforesaid. That they 
were not altogether sufficient we may conclude 
from the statement made by Prior Goldston, 
that before the construction of his subterranean 
aqueduct outside the church the rain-waters 
“ were wont to inundate the whole crypt of the 
Virgin and the adjacent chapels, and greatly 
hinder the access of the pilgrims to the glorious 
Virgin.” 

The Norman engineers made an arrangement 
for flushing or purging the pipes. At the angle 
of every pipe where it turned vertically to feed 
a tank, they placed a short horizontal branch 
leading to the nearest drain gutter, and furnished 
with a stop-cock. These branches are marked 
on the drawing Purgatorium, and can have been 
intended for no other purpose than to purge 
the pipes from sediment ; and they cleansed the 
fosse of the great necessarium by conducting 
their great sewer through it. 





This Norman scheme of distribution of water 
and drainage was useless after the Reformation. 
The buildings in which were the principal laverg 
and stand-pipes were taken down, and water 
was required in new positions, especially in the 
prebendal houses. Hence a new conduit-house 
was built in the centre of the Green-court, and 
from a large cistern on its upper floor the new 
requirements were met. This new house ig 
shown on an unpublished plan, entitled “A 
Description of y* Vaults, Pipes, Sestones, and 
Gutters belonging to the Church, as is hearin 
shewed. Drane out and ffinnished by James 
Wilkes, Waterman to y* Deane and Chapter of 
Christ’s Church, Canterbury, October the 27th, 
anno 1668.” 

The quaint Norman drawings bring to mind 
the care and skill the engineers displayed in their 
works ; the corn-fields, vineyards, and orchards 
amidst which they worked; the monastic circle 
for whose needs they provided ; and the constant 
going and coming of guests and pilgrims that 
made up so much of life in those olddays. The 
new conduit-house that displaced their lava. 
tories, and which a local antiquary has handed 
down, was “square and like a country pigeon- 
house,” had no long reign, and was itself dis. 
placed at the beginning of the last century. 

The archwology of engineering has made a 
gain in the hands of Professor Willis. 








COVERING IN THE BRISTOL EXCHANGE. 


Tue determination of the town council of 
Bristol, by a very narrow majority, to cover the 
quadrangle of the Exchange with a roof of iron 
and glass, according to a design furnished by 
Mr. Turner, of Dublin, has caused some excite. 
ment in that city, and led to numerous objec- 
tions. We printed a letter on the subject in our 
last, and the Bristol papers have since published 
various other communications and editorial 
comments. It is very satisfactory to find so 
much interest manifested on such a subject. It 
was the privilege of the conductor of this journal, 
some years ago, by areport made professionally, 
to enforce the claims to admiration possessed by 
the Exchange, one of the best designs of Wood, 
of Bath ; to prevent a proposed renewal of paint 
and whitewash on the stonework of it, and to lead 
to its being brought back to its original condition. 
We feel on that and other grounds more than 
ordinarily anxious to prevent any act that would 
tend to injure this building as an architectural 
monument, and we join urgently with those who 
are requesting the town-council to obtain the 
best possible advice before taking such a step 
as that contemplated. We do not say, by 
any means, that the quadrangle should not 
be covered in: there may be good reasons 
for taking such a step; but this may be 
done well or done badly, and the council will 
incur serious responsibility if they do not adopt 
the necessary precautions to insure the former. 
We have not seen the design, but the accounts 
of it that have reached us are far from satis- 
factory. We should be sorry to damage any 
individual, especially a manufacturer so credit- 
ably known as Mr. Turner; but the profession 
of this gentleman seems to us to have been a 
little misunderstood by those members of the 
council who pat forward the fact that Mr. Turner 
erected the great Palm-house at Kew and the 
Botanic Winter Garden in the Regent’s Park as 
a reason for accepting his design for covering in 
their Exchange. Both these works were de- 
signed by architects,—Mr. Smirke in one case, 
Mr. Decimus Barton in the other. We repeat 
that we have no wish to condemn the scheme ; 
but we do urge most strenuously, in the interest 
of architecture and of the city of Bristol, that 
the town council should obtain the best possible 
artistic advice before they proceed to carry it 
out. 











Opening of Wew Sunday and Day 
Schools at Farsley.—New Sunday and day 
schools have been erected at Farsley, near Leeds, 
by the friends of the United Methodist Free 
Church. The building is entirely of stone. The 
architects are Messrs. OC. 8. & A. J. Nelson, of 
Leeds. It is of two stories, the lower story 
being adapted as an infant school and a day 
school, being divided with a mid-partition, while 
the upper story, which is a fine room about 75 ft. 
in length and 36 ft. in width, will be exclusively 
used asa Sunday school. For this purpose four 
separate class-rooms for senior scholars will be 
available. It is estimated that the total cost 
when finished and farnished will be about 2,5001. 
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THE SOLWAY FRITH CROSSED BY A 
RAILWAY. 


Tue public openings of new railways re- 
markable for important engineering works have 
become comparatively rare occurrences. The 
euccessfal construction of a highway across a 
tidal estuary would be, at any time in the 
history of railway enterprise, specially worthy of 
note. This engineering feat has now been com- 
pletely accomplished in connexion with the 
Solway Junction Railway, under the direction of 
Mr, James Brunlees, the engineer who, about 
ten years since, conducted to a successful issue 
the works of the Ulverstone and Lancaster li 
which crosses the tidal estuaries of the rivers 

Kent and Lever, and the treacherous sands at 
the head of Morcambe bey. The works in the 
Solway Frith are in some respects of a similar 
character to those near Ulverstone; the chief 
point of difference is probably in the “ stuff” 
which had to be pierced and the consequently 
altered mode of dealing with it. In Morcam 
bay nothing but sand was met with in borings of 
70 ft., and the cast-iron piles in the works there 
have disc bottoms. In the Solway a variable 
depth of sand overlies rough boulder gravel, and 
the piles of the viaduct there have chilled cast 
points. 

The Solway Junction Railway, of about 22 
miles in length, commences, at its southern end, 
at the Brayton Station on the Maryport and 
Carlisle line, and proceeds in a northerly direc- 
tion to Kirtlebridge, about 17 miles north of 
Carlisle, where it joins the Caledonian line, It 
crosses the Solway Frith from Bowness point, 
just below Port Carlisle, to the Port of Annan on 
the north, or Scotch side. The line is about 8 
miles below the head of the Frith, or the point 
near Gretna reached by the tide. 

The distance between shores is about 2 miles 
wide at high water,and the hydraulic engineering 
works include two banks and an open iron 
viaduct. The south bank is 440 yards long, the 
Scotch bank, 154 yards long; they are each about 
29 ft. high at the outer or waterway ends. The 
banks have cores of clay to their bases, and the 
slopes, 2 to 1, are puddiled with clay about 1 ft. 
deep, upon which pitching stones are laid of from 
15 in. to 18 in. deep. 

The open viaduct, through which the tidal 
waters pass, is 1,960 yards long, divided into 
30ft. spans. The supporting piles are 12 in. 
diameter, { in. thick, and are cast in 9 ft. lengths, 
connected at each of the turned flange joints by 
eight 1 in. bolts, The rails are 34 ft. above the 
bed of the Solway. The mean rise of the tide 
is 20 ft. The girders are of wrought-iron, and 
2 ft. 6 in. deep, with a } in. camber upon the 

of each ; they have expansion joints over 
the piers. The platform is formed of Mallet’s 
buckle plates, riveted to the girders longitudi- 
nally, and to plates transversely. The longitu- 
dinals are stayed by ties and transoms 10 ft. 
apart, Every 16th range of the cast-iron columns 
is doubled. The piles were driven by Lisson & 
White’s steam pile-driver ; 12 to 15 blows per 
minute could be got from a 25 owt. monkey, with 
a5 ft. drop. The d~iving was tidal work, and 
usually required two tides for each pile. They 
are driven to 17 ft. and 18 ft. 

No scaffolding was used for the work, which 
was for the greater part executed from barges 
specially constructed forthe purpose. The upper 
portion of the work was finished outwards from 
the shores, and the successive girders swung into 
position by steam cranes. The weight of the 
cast-iron used is about2,900 tons, and of wrought- 
iron 1,807 tons. The cost of the viaduct and 
sea embankment has been 100,0001. 

The only other remarkable work was the 
crossing of Bowness Moss, on the Cumberland 
side, which has, in some places, a depth of 50 ft. 
of unstable sponge. By drainage the portion of 
the Moss over which the line is carried was so 
much consolidated as to sink about 5 ft. A good 
road was obtained by long sleepers laid upon 
faggots, of which about 100,000 were used. 

The chief traffic likely to be conducted upon 
the new line will be the conveyance of its mer- 
eantile iron ore from the Cumberland and 
Furness districts to the Scotch ironworks. 
Above 200,000 tons of mercantile ore are sent 
annually from these districts to Scotland, in- 
eluding above 30,000 tons carried by sea; a 
portion of which, at least, may be expected to 
be carried over the new line, to the avoidance 
and relief of the crowded station at Carlisle. 
The route by Solway Junction and Caledonian 
to Coatbridge—the centre of the Scottish iron 
trade—is much shorter than any other, as it is 





also to numerous ironworks nearly north of 
Dumfries, An agreement has just been con- 
firmed by Parliament under which the Cale- 
donian Company will work the new line at 
45 per cent. of the gross earnings, diminishing 
to 42} per cent. in three years, and to 40 per 
cent. in other three. The Solway Company to 
maintain the ent way of their line. The 
North British and the Glasgow and South- 
Western Companies sought running powers over 
the Solway line from the committee of the House 
of Lords, but these powers were not granted. 
The Caledonian Company subscribed 60,0001. to 
the Solway Company, but the other two com- 


line, | panies are not contributors. 


Colonel Yolland, from the Board of Trade, has 
been over the line, which will be opened imme- 
diately for traffic, 

The works were laid out by Mr. James Brun- 
lees, C.E., engineer-in-chief, and executed, 
under the inspection of Mr. Alex. M‘Kerrow, 


resident engineer, to the entire satisfaction of 
be|the board of directors, by Messrs, Waring, 


Brothers, & Eckersley, contractors. 








PARK-LANE IMPROVEMENT. 


For several past sessions of Parliament, con- 
tinuously, the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
promoted a bill for the urgently needful improve- 
ment of widening Park-lane at the Piccadilly 
end. The unconquerable opponent of the 
measure has always been his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, the acquisition of whose 
mansion was thought indispensable to the im- 
provement, Last session a special committee 
was appointed, and reported specially upon the 
subject to the House of Commons. His Royal 
Highness being determined not to part with his 
house if he had power to retain it, led the com- 
mittee, it may be supposed, to make the recom- 
mendation that the widening should be in 
Hamilton-place instead of at the narrow end of 
Park-lane, and that Hamilton-place should 
become a continuation of the main portion of 
Park-lane, This recommendation has 


important properties scheduled in the Book of Re- 
ference as necessary for the improvement are, the 
mansion of Sir Edward Kerrison, at the junction 
of Hamilton-place with Piccadilly ; the mansion 
in Hamilton-place of the Hon. Batler Johnstone, 
and portions of pleasure-gardens belonging to 
the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Earl Vane, and others. The remainder of the 
property scheduled consists of coach-houses, 
yards, and stables. The improvement will con- 
sist of the widening of Hamilton-place to its 
junction with Park-lane,—a distance of 400 ft., 
—to the fall width of the latter thoroughfare. 








SEWER GAS AND VENTILATION. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Social Science 
Association, Dr. Alfred Carpenter read a 
paper on the “Influence of Sewer Gas on the 
Pablic Health; and the Theory of Ventilation as 
required in Sewers.” 

After demonstrating the evil power of sewer 
gas and its results, he said this is neither the 
time nor place in which to detail cases which 
have come under my own observation; but I 
may be allowed to adduce the fact that, pre- 
viously to the introduction of the plan now 
adopted in my own town, occasional outbreaks 
of fever used to puzzle us, notwithstanding the 
insertion of ventilating pipes, and the occasional 
use of the rain-water pipes for the same pur- 
ie inquiry, and continual research, I found 
that these cases always occurred after dry 
weather, and shortly after a succeeding heavy 
rainfall ;—that the cases occurred near to the 
dead ends of long lines of pipe sewers, that an 
extension of those sewers removed the fever 
higher up, and relieved the houses formerly 
affected ;—that the fatal cases most often oc- 
curred in houses at the very end of a sewer, 
and farthest: from the outfall;—that the 
inmates of those houses had been probably 
breathing the sewer gas for a long period in a 
less concentrated form, before its final onslaught, 
and before the system became sufficiently 
charged to enable the change to arise in the 
blood, the total of which is called “typhoid 
fever.” If the total is not reached, the dis- 





turbance may take on one of the disorders I have 


been | 
adopted, and the long-desired improvement will 
now be carried into effect, without touching the | 
residence of the Duke of Cambridge. The most, 


already mentioned, or even merely produce a 
want of power. Chemists tell us what small 
amounts of material help to entirely change the 
form of bodies and alter their constituent par- 
ticles; who shall say how much the ordinary 
chemical actions which take place in the nutri- 
tion or purification of the body may be interfered 
with by such gases? It seems certain that one 
effect is the decrease of red blood-corpuscles, 
but how brought about one is only able to 
conjecture. 

When a emell is perceived at a particular spot, 
or in a particular house, orders are generally 
given to stop the place of issue, by trapping the 
offending opening, with the beneficial result of 
removing the smell, and staying the progress of 
disease in that particular house or place; but no 
means are taken to prevent its influence being 
felt elsewhere. The mischief is simply trans- 
ferred in a selfish kind of way, and the public 
‘suffer for it. I have had much experience of 
this kind of thing in our district, and soon saw 
that trapping was not a proper remedy, unless it 
was accompanied by the provision of another 
exit. This has been clearly made out upon lines 
of ordinary sewers, but it has been even more 
manifest in detached sewers; that is, sewers 
not connected with any general system. The 
| effects of trapping were very marked last year 
| at the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, on 
| Russell Hill. These schools accommodate some 
| 160 children; they were opened nearly three 
| years ago, and at first the children enjoyed un- 
| usually good health, but in the autumn of 1867 
| typhoid fever made its appearance. It appears 
that a smell, slight at first, but afterwards very 
| intense, had been perceived in the laundry. The 
| place of exit was trapped, and the smell pre- 
| vented at that place; but as no other place of 
exit was provided for the sewage gas until it 
| reached the interior of the building, it was con- 





| veyed from the cesspool by the pipe sewers into 


| the lower part of the building, and then into the 
_class-rooms. Now, in cold, damp weather they 


| do not so freely ventilate such buildings as much 


as might be. The rooms being warmed by hot- 
water pipes, have no open chimneys to produce 
draughts. The hot summer was followed by 
heavy rains, fires had not been commenced, and 
the rooms were not chilled by having the win- 
dows opened. The children would get up in 
the morning and go down to work in their class- 
rooms before breakfast, and inhale the sewer 
gas when they were least able to resist its in- 
fluence, and when it was most concentrated, viz., 
on cold, damp mornings, after heavy and warm 
rains had stirred up the deposits in the sewers 
|and cesspools. The result of this action was 
that nearly 40 per cent. of the children suffered 
from mild typhoid fever. 

The same result happened this spring at the 
Female Orphan Asylum at Beddington. No 
provision was made for the ventilation of the 
sewers in connexion with the building, but an 
accidental opening—accidental at least as far as 
ventilation was concerned—existed in the plug 
which acted as an overflow-pipe in the latrines. 
The latrines were in close communication with 
the class-rooms, into which the children used to 
go in the early mornings. The class-rooms were 
not provided with any efficient and certain 
means of ventilation like the Russell Hill 
Schools; they are warmed by hot-water pipes 
instead of open fireplaces. Foul air once in the 
room could not easily get out, and in a short 
time about 30 per cent. of the children suffered 
from the effects of sewer gas. 

Similar results have happened in other schools, 
both public and private, within my own observa- 
tion, but I need not multiply instances. I may, 
however, give one more illustration, that afforded 
by the book kept by our local Board for the re- 
gistration of stoppages in sewers. Our engineer, 
Mr. Latham, says that before the introduction of 
the plan now adopted by our local Board, stop- 
page in the sewer was always coincident, in 
point of time, with illness in the houses aff 
by the stoppage. I have at times been able to 
draw attention to a defective sewer, simply from 
observing on that line of sewer rather more than 
the ordinary amount of illness of a slight kind, 
and it has always been found that that sewer 
had a defective ventilation, and by remedying 
that defect the illness on that line of sewer 
decreased. 

The frequent recurrence of these cases led me 
to consult all the publications upon the subject 
that I could find, being convinced that a remedy 
existed. I found especial assistance from the 
reports of Dr. Letheby and Mr. Hayward, which 
were published by the City Commission of 
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Sewers in 1858. But while they acknowledged 
the sufficiency of cause, they did not point out 
an effective or practical remedy; meanwhile 
openings were multiplied, as strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. Rawlinson, and eventually the 
Croydon Local Board determined, three years 
ago, to adopt the principle of opening the ex- 
tremity of every sewer, and of every branch or 
house drain in connexion with the sewer, and 
make every house ventilate the house drain, 
whilst the Local Board had openings. made into 
the sewers at 100 yards’ interval, so as to allow 
of a constant and continuous current of air. By 
this means the effects of sewer gas have been 
entirely obviated, and the consequences removed 
in those portions of our district to which the law 
is made to apply in a most marked and decisive 
manner. i 

The early sanitarians reasoned in favour of 

small sewers, partly on the idea that they would 

y clean, and that uo décomposition 
could take place, and therefore that no gas pro- 
ducts would be formed. Theory atid practice do 
not, however, go together; sewérs are never 
constructed in ordinary towns as the early sani- 
tarians intended that they should be; they do 
not, as a rule, flush clean; they are often badly 
laid, and as a consequence deposit takes place in 
them, and decomposition, with the liberation of 
sewer gas, resulis. Now this sewer gas makes 
its way more easily out of the large sewers of 
London, with the many open gratings existing 
therein, so as to some extent to obviate the 
chance of pressure upon the traps, which exists | 
much more forcibly in the pipe sewers of less | 
extensive drainage areas. It will form at times 
very abundantly in the house drains, and these 
being, like gas receivers, open at the bottom 
only, the sewer products will make their way 
through the traps into the houses; and if the 
traps become, as is often the case, untrapped, 
especially in dry weather, there isa ready means 
for the entrance of the gas into the house, inde- 
pendently of the means afforded by the water 
in the trap iteelf, which is a ready conductor of 
the miasms—absorbing the agent on one side 
and giving it off on the other. 

Theoretically, ventilation of sewers ought not 
to be necessary, for, theoretically, no deposit | 
ought to exist ina sewer; but practically this is 
found at times an impossibility, and an efficient 
system of ventilation must be provided. 

The experience obtained in extended drainage 
areas, as well as that from more isolated dis- | 





animal as well as of vegetable life depends upon 
this incessant movement; that if this move- 
ment can be produced and continued in sewers, 
po sewer gas conld exist in a form sufficiently 
concentrated to be hurtfal to human life. 

Professor Graham and others have pointed ont 
that mature has given to gases a law by which 
they have a tendency to diffuse themselves in- 
versely as the square roots of their densities. 
This law certainly comes into play as soon as 
ever the gases are di , at once tending 
to produce motion in the air. This motion will 
be assisted by the continuous changes of tempe- 
rature following upon the quantity of hot water 
going into the sewer ; it will also be encouraged 
by the presence of a flowing stream, varying in 
depth, and keeping up a varying circulation, 
causing an incessant motion of the air: as sewage 
rushes down, air must rush up to occupy the 
vacant place. Oar problem, therefore, is how to 
render this circulation positively continuous, and 
to prevent its sinking into that dead calm which 
arises when the forces oppose one another, and 
which then allows the air to become saturated 
with sewer miasm. This has been effected most 
perfectly in our district, by compelling every 
new house to have ventilation for itself. The 
soil-pipe is continued upwards in a straight line 
above the level of the pan between the trap and 
the sewer, and it is made to terminate by an 
open extremity above the eaves of the house, 
away from a window, and not close to or level 
with a chimney. connexion with the 
sewer requiring the presence of a trap has that 
trap guarded from the consequences of pressure 
by a ventilator similar to the soil-pipe, the latter 
being placed as close to the trap as possible. It 
is found necessary to make these shafts ascend 
straight up, and not curve or tarn at right 
angles, or their efficiency is interfered with. The 
result of making these innumerable openings at 
the higher points of the sewer has been to pro- 
mote a rapid circulation through the sewer, by 
which all sewer is removed as quickly as 
formed by dilution and deoxidisation, no 
concentration can take place. If any of the 
traps which may be considered absolutely neces- 
sary inthe house should get out of order, then 
the introduced gas would be comparatively harm- 
less because so diluted; but every commupica- 
tion with the sewer other than that of the W.C. 
is indirect only. 

These innumerable openings act like the pores 


on the skin, or like the stomates upon the leaves 


tricts, has shown that trapping is only stopping of plants: they are themselves causes of motion, 
the danger at one point and forcing it in another for the air in the sewer of a large town will 
direction, quite as dangerous to those exposed to always have a temperature and density different 


its influences. 


It follows, therefore, that the from that outside ; it will always be warmer in 


only satisfactory solution of the difficulty is the | cold weather, whilst in hot weather it will be 


prevention of its intrusion into houses at all, | 


much more loaded with moisture. Differences 


end the prevention of its collection in sewers oftemperature,density, and moisture, will always 


in that concentrated form which leads to mis- 
chief. Its formation cannot be prevented,—not at _ 
least until sewers are so constructed, as to their 
fall and their workmanship, that no deposit is | 
likely to take place in them at all, and that no | 
settlement shall change their level, whilst | 
the character and the quantity of sewage | 
continue the same. It is seen, therefore, that | 
miasms will form ; how, then, are their influences 
to be avoided ? 

The nature of this miasm has been well pointed | 
out by various chemists and medical authori- 
ties; all concur in the belief that dilution de- 
stroys it ; that if sufficiently dilated with air it 

innocuous, and its sting is taken away ; 
when it first escapes from a sewer it carries with 
it some condition which is injurious to life, ten- 
ding to prevent some n change in the 
blood, or other vital tissues, either by its own 
power or by means of a property to which it 
simply bears the relation of carrier. If it be 
mixed with sufficient air, especially if that air be 
ozonised, the miasm becomes oxidised and com- 
paratively harmless, or if not so oxidised its pre- 
sence is not injurious to life. Just as a minute 
quautity of urea in the blood is not injurious, 
yet if the purifying influence of the circulation 
through the kidney be interfered with, or ob- 

»® rapid change for the worse results. 
So again with carbonic acid ; if the ventilation of 
lung structure is interfered with serious damage 
is suffered ; even the ordinary ventilation through 
the pores of the skin must not be stopped, or 
some change takes place in the body which is not 
consistent with perfect health. 

It is seen that the circulation of air, or of air- 
carrying fluids, is incessant in both plants and 
fmae that this a action is the result 

@ great measure of chemical and sical 
ehanges in the moving fluids ; shah thes Sahay of 





be sufficient to determine a circulation, pro- 
vided entrances exist for fresh air, as well as 
exits for that which has passed through the 
sewer. 

The ordinary manholes and gullies in the 
streets will provide thesé opénings, and more 
often lead to a down-draught than to any upward 
current of foul air. I have often found this to 
be the case in the ventilating places which have 
been opened near the lower ends of our Croydon 
sewers; air enters instead of finding an exit. 


the house drains, where stagnation can take 
place, than in the main sewers in which the 
main current is ever flowing ; it never s 


sufficiently long to allow of decomposition taki: 


place, except the most exceptional cir. 


camstances, which would be fully guarded against 
by the precaution of having r charcoal 
ventilators in the manholes of the streets, at 
those places at which an t t might be 


established—as at the top of a sewer having a 
rapid fall towards one on dead level. These 
ventilators have been often used in our streets; 
@ most efficient one has been lately perfected 
our emgineer, Mr. Latham, by mieans of w 

the charcoal is protected from rain, and the air 
compelled to pass through a double sieve. 
Various other ways may be adopted for pro- 
moting rapid circulation in the large sewers 
better known to engineers than to myself, but 
the correct theory of sewer ventilation is un- 
doubtedly motion. Motion is success, stagnation 
is destruction or defeat. I have not supported 
by figures the proposition I have submitted, 
because it has been found impossible to isolate 
the districts so as to place them under the same 
conditions, but I may simply state that the 
mortality for the parish Croydon for the 
quarter ending March 30th, 1869, the quarter 
which generally has the highest rate of mortality, 
was 18°58: the deaths from fever in the same 
quarter were nil a nearly 60,000 people. 
The mortality for London in the same quarter 
was 250; that for all England, 24°84. 

The idea of reading this paper arose from 
hearing at the Society of Arte a paper upon 
house-drains, which seemed only to urge traps 
as a remedy for smells. I say ventilate ; do not 
trap. 
ae the course of discussion, the chairman, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., said :-— 


The writer of the states that theory aud practice 
do not always go together, and that sewers are never so 
constructed in ordinary towns ss the early sanitarians in- 
tended they should be, But it is mot the mechanical 
theory, as he assumes, which is in default, but the ad- 
ministrative theory ; the theory shouted for of local self- 
government, which has shut out instruction from an 
authority had the best means of m, Com 

t from undivided atten and really responsible 
‘or its advice and initiation; the gave sole initiation 
to an authority, uninformed and extremely liable to be 
misinformed, misguided, and really irresponsible, for non- 
feasance, for misfeasance, or for malfeasance. Henee the 

imperfection and waste in these works which have 
Ce maintained and extended. Hence such works as 


house-drains without propefly a‘justed fa gp of water; 


large expenditure in sewers, made » even when on 
ich they rarely are—beeause they are 
pro my! scales, whic! y y eters y 


without the r connection with 
cesspools removed From within houses and self- 
house-draius constructed, bat connected with sewers o 
deposit, and forming the necks of the retort with the bulbs, 
condemned in my report of 1842. Thence arise outcries 
that, after all the sanitary work and all the expense, the 
people are no better off than before, and that sani 
works are only another means of nuisance ;— as under s 
administrations they frequently are. This is exemplifies 
on a large scale in the metropolis, where house-drains an 
blocks of houses, — well drained, ate joined on to 
immense sewers of deposit—extended peegposle, In the 
metropolis there are yet some thousand miles of sewers of 
deposit, retaining matter until a periodical cleansing, 
usually at a cost at which, by proper work, self-cleansing 
sewers might be made ;—meanwhile giving off the noxious 
roducts of decomposition into the streets and houses. 
y, even at this town of Croydon, it turned out that the 
first imperfectly constructed tubular drains and tubular 
sewers were connected with old sewers and dreins of 
deposit—it not being then perceived that when 80 con- 
nected, they may AA A — of conve = 
noxious products 0} ion into houses. 
important part of the paper read to-night is the reference 


The principle to be obviated is stagnation, | impo 


whether of solid, of liquid, or gas,—deposit must 
not be allowed, fluid must always run off; let 
there be also innumerable openings near the 
tops of the houses, and it may be safely 
assumed that no stagnation will exist in the 
sewers themselves, for these openings will be the 
promoters of incessant movement. Let every 
water-closet have its movement r, its 
safety-valve, in the pipe I have mentioned ; let 
every trap, which it is absolutely necessary to 
use for the protection of the inmates of a house 
be in a similar manner protected; let every 
pipe, not actually conveying sewage, have an 
indirect communication with the sewer only. 
Let all openings in the streets be untrapped and 
everything done which will promote sewer circu- 
lation, and disease in every way will become, as 
it has been in Croydon, more tractable, and the 
effects of drain-poison almost unknown. 

It may be argued that these recommendations 
apply only to pipe-sewers, and will not do for the 
large culverts now being constructed in London. 
This I deny; they can be ventilated as well as 
the Southwark subway, or the metropolitan rail- 
way tunnels. If they contain are 


badly constructed, and euch bad work ought to 
be remedied. It is becoming more and more 
certain, however, that more mischief arises in 





to the fact that, classes of fever cases in the houses are 
almost invariably found to be connected with 7s 
drains, or with the “dead ends” of sewers. Now 
may be confidently averred that these defective drains 
and “dead ends” mean only bad ike peoturtive of 
decomposing deposit, and that the right course, 
of warding Cn the P products of decomposition, is to prevent 
them by taking up the bad works, and laying Semen Detten, 
Instead of that, so eommon, so general are the drains 
the sewers of deposit, that there is no common compre 
hension of any other, and the only eoneuiestion J to 
how to deal with the products of decomposition, ~ 
keep them down, how to deodorise them, wow 
neutralise them, how to trap them, how to | 
them out of the house, how to ward them off by shafts, 
send them amidst the common air amongst other people ; m1 
last thing to be considered for time to come being not y t 
consuiven-r namely, how not toprodace them. I ng gies 
getting complete town drainage work conceived by = 
common civil engineers, or by town surveyors, of W 3 
vestral minds of local Boarde. Yet for others 4 w 
mention how such complete work may be tested. It may 
be done thus. Supposing the water supplies duly con- 
nected, house and town drain works to be co of 
for action, persons are sent to per water-closets or 
the town, and at @ given signal they let off some wage | 
turnip which are of the specific gravity of age 
the time at which they arrive at the outfall noted. If they 
do not arrive there at all, but sre detained, that proves 
bad work, and the place of detention should be looked fot 
and the defect repaired. A the general prevalenes ede ten 
and the ucts of decom > 
: tion of the it, end bill between the 
“se ¥ d 
fresh sewage, which, when it is allowed to escape 
into rivers,—a waste that ought not to be,—feeds them. 
We have sewer gas aso . Now, for 
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people of more advanced Perceptions and information, I 
will mention another test of bad work ; that is, the “ ps He 
test,” as I call it. Youmay test the work of the architect 
in the house, and the work of the sewer-engineer in the 
street, or elsewhere, and of the local adminiatration—by 
the nose. The drain smell in the house, the sewer smell in 
the streets, are infallible proofs that ought to be known 
amongst the people, and made prevalent bad work 
and mal-administration. You may infallibly test a local 
ee a nose, All smells of decomposing 
animal or vegetable matter{may be taken as meaning 
stagnation, decomposition, and, if intense, 
disease, as described in our earlier instructions. Where 
works are properly constructed, there is, I repeat, no 
deposit, no decomposition, and no smell of decomposition. 
Traps are only needed to i tal ob- 
structions, which usually from defective inlets or 
from positive malice, 

Mr. Rendle said that no peed ars ventilation and a 
——— along sewers do much, but. still 

mposition could not be altogether prevented. Much 
of what passed from houses, especially the products of 
cookery, was already in a state of decomposi- 
tion. Moreover, the offensive products of trades, 
steam, and hot water passed freely into the sewers 
to the great disturbance of the contents. He went 
entirely with Dr, Carpenter, but thought a still more 
important improvement was also required—namely, the 
severing the communication between the interior of the 
house and the sewers. Nothing short of this would do, and 
it was not very difficult to do it; no trap, however perfect, 
could keep out the offence. The chimney draughts, the 
heated air within houses, inevitably drewthe foul current in- 
wards, No drains should pass under houses at all. No water- 
closet should be entered from within a house; however 
close it might be it should be necessary to go into the open 
air first. All slop ought to pass into the open and dro 
from the house-pipe into a well-contrived trapped sin 
outside, having no continuous communication with the 
interior, Small speculative builders and others were in 
the habit of running up anything, however defective, as 
houses for poor people, and the law under district sur- 
veyors and local authorities seemed to be unable in any 
way to meet the case, although in the construction of 
expensive houses, there was plenty of interference in 
minor matters. The question of a wholesome dwelling 
was scarcely touched. The most important part, as 
regarded health, the laying down of sound efficient drains, 
was scarcely thought of, He was sorry that architects 
and builders, as a whole, were far more anxious to make 
8 sightly and welt poyieg affair, than to give any real con- 
sideration to health and convenience, and yet these con- 
ditions, of an importance impossible to be over-rated, are 
not in any respect incompatible with true taste, 

Mr. Cook, as a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and one who had moved for a committee of the 
Board on the subject, sid there were great difficulties in 
the way of carrying out a perfect system of ventilation, 
The great embankment sewer, which had a fall of on! 
1 ft. ina mile from Fulham down to Abbey Wood, ad. 
mitted only of a very tardy flow of the sewage. In the 
still of night, there is a large discharge of offensive smell 
from the traps, This had been obviated to some extent by 
a plan of Mr. Bazalgette,—that of applying charcoal 
trays to the gplly-holes, But in purifying the air as it 
escaped, it had the effect of stopping the ventilation so 
that men could not work in the sewers. At the East end 
4 Landes pe i es been tried and had failed. A 

oolwich Arsenal shaft with a strong draught had been 
erected, but this too was uaswccesatll, inasmuch as the 
— of draught extended but a comparatively short 

tance up the sewer, Several shafts would have to be 
erected to make such a system complete, There was no 
doubt that the offensive gases in sewers should be got rid 
of, and he hoped that science would suggest some cheap 
chemical which might be introd and which would 
have the effect of deodorising the liquid sewage. He 
concluded by inquiring whether dilution was destruction. 

Mr, Arthur Jacob, C.8., said, when local authorities 
have waterworks under their administration, as a rule, 
tep-inspectors are appointed to prevent the waste of 
—— This oe on ga te because waste of 

was waste of money, It was apparent to him that 
the relative position of district and local boards with their 
constituents, the ratepayers, forced the adoption of the 
a upon them. Bat is less regard to be had for the 
health of the community than for their pecun 
interests? and if not, why were there not trap-inapectors 
as well as tap-inspectors? Ordinary traps were exceed- 
ing} ue derangement, and much in his opinion 
mig t be done by systematic inspection of them. 
vie up Was sorry to hear objections made to the 
trapping of gullies, for what else could be done when 
noxious gases escaped from them in every direction? The 
ventilators of sewers also gave rise to many complaints, 
and he believed that shafts connected with the sewers, 
and carried up as high as the chimney-tops, would obviate 
much of the evil, He knew places in the east end of 
London where they had been erected, and produced the 
best results by preventing sickness in families. More ex- 
riments should be made upon the effects of sewer \ 
t was true that the late Dr. Barker, of Bedford, h sup- 
plied a iency in this respect, but still farther experi- 
ments were required, Dr, Aldis believed that more evil 
was attributed to the organic matter accompanying the 
gases than to the gases themselves in the production of 
symotic disease. An air-pipe, extending from the soil- 
pipe to the roofs of the houses, was uently found in 
the older houses of St, George’s pect. anover-equare, 
He had tried the charcoal ventilator, which, besides ob- 
structing the outlet of gas to some extent from the sewer, 
was filled up by boys with stones, and rendered perfectly 

Mr. Liddle remarked that it was a mere waste of time 
to discuss the question of the icious influence of 
sewer gas upon the public health. The fact of its per- 
anicious influence was admitted, but the important ques- 
tion for consideration wag how the sewer gases could be 
prevented from making their way into the houses and 
streets. The ventilation of the sewers had been spoken of 
8 a remedy for the evil, but in his (Mr. Liddle’s) opinion 
the best, and in the end the cheapest, way was to recon- 
struct a large ion of the sewerage of the metropolis, 
The sewers of the metropolis were constructed to suit the 
Several outfalls in the river, and hence, most of them had 
not sufficient inclination ; so that instead of their being 
conduits of filth, they were deposits of filth, which became 
Continually stirred up and occasioned the offensive smell 
80 much complained of. It was the duty, in Mr, Liddle’s 
Opinion, of the Metropolitan Board, when commencing 
the grand scheme for draining the metropolis, to so recon- 
struct. the whole of the existing sewers to suit the new out- 
fall at Barking and at Crossness, as that they should cease 
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to be mere deposits of filth. At present the sewers of 
London were under the jurisdiction of the several local 
Boards, all acting i dently of each other, and the 
etro Board is was @ bad arrangement, for in 
° 
P. 


M politan ° 
his roy the whole sewerage of the metropolis should 
be under one jurisdiction, who should appoint 
— officers to see that the sewers were always in per- 
t working aoa, ate should i “~ Fae Secen Grins 
communicating wi ‘sewers, w ve power 
to compel the owners of houses to have the boeee trains 
so constructed that the emanations from them should not 
be able to find their way into the houses. In short, plans 
of the whole of the sanitary arrangements of a house 
should be submitted to a competent authority before the 
house was suffered to be built. 
Other gentlemen ha spoken, 
The i said :—I cannot conclude this evening's 
proscesings without observing upon what you have h 
rom the member of the Metropolitan of Works 
who has taken part in the discussion. You have heard 
him describe the very r fall that the engineering skill 
selected by that Board appears to have considered avail- 
able for an important main line of sewer, and as a conse- 
— of the sluggish flow obtainable with that 
eposit, and, of course, noxious decomposition. Now, 
can assure you, and it ought to be made known, that steam 
power, which raises water to heights for distribution at a 
working expense of 4 shilling only for every 70,000 gallons 
lifted 100 ft., can also at the same rate practically give fall 
to any extent needed by lifting it from depths. It might 
even lift the subsoil drainage water, as well as the surface 
water, from uncovered spaces, that is, as I conceive, im- 
properly carried into the sewers. What might have been 
one may be proved from what has been done elsewhere— 
that every court, alley, and street, of 1,500 miles of street 
in the metropolis might have been provided, to its im- 
mense relief, with complete self-cleansing sewers, outfalls 
and all, for less than the four millions of money that wi 
under the direction of that Board, have been expend 
on the great intercepting sewers it has directed, and such 
quality as one of its members has described to you. It is 


really most deplorable that such works can have been | 


done, and that so imperfect is the knowledge current on 
fhe seljent that they should pass unchallenged as being 
-done, 








THE PROPOSED LAW COURTS. 


THE Committee met for the first time on | 


Monday last, Lord Stanley in the chair. Almost 
all the members attended. The first witness 
was Mr. E. W. Field, secretary of the Courts of | 
Justice Commission, who was examined re- 
specting the certificate given by the Commission 
as to the total cost of the scheme not exceeding | 
1,500,0001. Mr. Layard then put questions to 
show the insufficiency of the public accesses to | 
the Strand or Carey-street site. The witness 
denied this, and said that the chief question was 
the convenience of access for lawyers, and that 
for this purpose the present accesses to the 
Carey-street site were sufficient. In answer to 


t| Mr. Tite, he said that in the reduced plan of the 


Commission, the Probate Department (though 
not the Probate Court) had been omitted. The 
map of the Incorporated Law Society was said 
by Mr. Field to be inaccurate only in minor 
details, but perfectly correct in principle. The 
Commission thought it was possible to erect all 
the most important courts and offices on the 
Carey-street site. There would be more light 
and air by the side of the river, but the Howard- 
street site was otherwise so objectionable as to 
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longer to delay saying to your lordship that the present 
uncertainty is not only a great hardship to me, personally, 
but also at the same time in some degree a hindrance to 
the proper execution-of the work, if it is finally entrusted 
tome. For, first, very many persons, assuming that I am 
to be one of the architects, refuse, naturally enough, to 
put smaller works into my hands, supposi at my time 
is already almost exclusively occupied on this great work ; 
and, secondly, I am mayne at present unwilling to refuse 
much work, which, if this question were settled in my 
favour, I should undoubtedly refuse, in order to be able to 
devote sufficient time to the most important architectural 
work ofthe day. For, though the architects were not at 
ail bound by the conditions of competition to refuse any 
fresh work, it is certain that in any case they would at 
once be obliged, and ought, to refuse a good deal. 

In common with the other nine competitors, I entered 
upon this competition, as I thought, with a most distinet 

ony the award of the Judges of Design was 
to be final. This opinion was founded on the Treasury 
minute of December 23rd, 1865, ‘ That the notice or invi- 
tations to compete be issued by the Committee of Judges, 
and that their award should be final,’ This minute was 
communicated to me by the Commission.” ... . 

**I do not — that the award of the judges bein 
made in favour of two architects can be less an awar 
than it would have been if it had been made in favour of 
one only. It is true that the instructions did not ex- 
pressly indicate the possibility of such an award, but at 
the same time they nowhere prohibited it, either really or 
by inference; and indeed the minutes of the Commission, 
at page 73, speak of negotiations noring | passed between 
the architects and the Treasury as to the terms on which 
the successful competitors should be engaged.’ 

And, as regards the advantage, or the contrary, of the 
employment of two architects on such a work, it may not 
| be improper to observe that, impressed probably by the 
| enormous extent of the work to be done, the Commission 
| originally proposed to obtain, first of all, floor plans from 
|one architect, and afterwards to obtain architectural 
| elevations by competition from another ; that the same 

course of employing two architects is that which has 
lately been proposed by the Times; and that among the 
competitors for this work two at any rate were in partner- 
| ship with other architects, and in the event of the selec- 
| tion of either of them, there would in fact have been the 
same employment of two men. 

The opinion which I hold as to the finality of the award 
is shared by other of the competitors,” 











| 





ATKINSON MORLEY’S CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL, WIMBLEDON. 


Tue hospital, founded by the late Mr. Atkin. 
son Morley, for the reception of patients from 
St. George’s Hospital, will be opened for the re- 
ception of patients on Wednesday next, July 14th, 
the anniversary of Mr. Morley’s death. The 
governors of St. George’s Hospital, to whom the 
funds have been entrusted by the founder, do 
not feel that they would be justified in spending 
any money upon “a ceremony” usual upon such 
occasions; but any governor or subscriber to 
St. George’s Hospital, or other persons, will be 
admitted, after four o’clock on that day, to the 
grounds of the hospital at Wimbledon, on pre- 
senting their cards. The Institution includes 
two day-rooms, one for men, one for women, 
49 ft. 8 in. long, 14 ft. 10 in. wide; 12 ft. high. 
Four dormitories, two for men, two for women, 
for twenty beds each, 79 ft. 10 in. long, 24 ft. 
10 in. wide; 15 ft. high. One ward for five 
beds, 49 ft. 10 in. long, 15 ft. wide, and 15 ft. 





outweigh all such advantages. He deprecated high. One ward for twelve children, same size. 
strongly different buildings for the Courts of Ten wards for single beds for serious cases, 


Law and Equity as a hindrance to the fusion of 
the two branches of the law. In his opinion, | 
the Commission had nothing to do with any site| 
but Carey-street, and he would as soon think of 
building the Courts at Kensington as in Howard- 
street. Great delay and inconvenience occurred 
daily from the present scattered state of the 
legal buildings. It was of vital importance that 
the chambers of counsel and offices of 
solicitors should adjoin the new courts. The 
present dispersion caused not only slow work, 
but bad work, and was very injurious to suitors. 





The letters unaccountably omitted in the re- 
tarn of correspondence with the two architects 
recommended by the Judges of Design, already 
printed, have now been published, by order of 
the House of Lords. They are very material to 
a right understanding of Mr, E, M. Barry’s 
position, and show the justice of Mr. Barry’s 
complaint of the omission. 

We reprint a portion of the letter from Mr. 
Street to the Earl of Derby, dated Jan. 20th, 
1868, a letter quite honourable to that gentle- 
man :-— 

‘I gather, from the minutes of the Courts of Justice Com- 
mission, that on the 30th of July, 1867, after six months’ 
deliberation, the Judges of Design made an award which 
recommended the employment of Mr. E, M, Barry and 
myself as joint architects to the building. Four months 
later they repeated their d » which was then sent to 
the Commission, who agreed, on December 13th, 1867, 
that we might be asked to undertake the work, snggesting 
only that the opinion of the Attorney-General should be 
taken ‘whether the decision of the judges should be 
yj more than a year since the plans for this great 
work were sent in, and nearly half a year since the judges’ 
award was made; and though I cannot doubt the eventual 
acceptance of their award, I feel that I ought not avy 





15 ft. 10 in. long, 12 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high 
—each. There are warm baths, lavatories, and 
W.C. on each floor; chapel, superintendent’s 
apartments, besides Jaundry, coach-house, and 
stables. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Tue council of the Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes, in conjunction with the 
Society of Arts, have resolved to urge upon the 
attention of Parliament the subject of the ex- 
tension and improvement of technical education. 
A petition has been forwarded by the council 
for presentation by their president, Mr. Bazley, 
M.P.; showing that science classes exist in con- 
nexion with ninety-two institutes of the union; 
that the petitioners also promote annual ex- 
aminations in connexion with the Society of 
Arts; that great difficulty arises from the insuf- 
ficiency of primary instruction received by the 
students; that much greater facilities for securing 
scientific knowledge and discipline exist on the 
Continent than are provided for that purpose in 
Great Britain; and that the industry of this 
country must seriously saffer if this defect be 
not remedied. The petitioners believe that the 
only proper course of procedure to effect the 
desired object is to establish a national system 
of primary instruction ; to re-organise and im- 
prove the character and methods of secondary 
schools; and to constitute science colleges, fitted 
to receive the best pupils from the secondary 
schools and science classes, The petitioners, 
therefore, urge upon Parliament to adopt such 
measures as may be best adapted to meet the 
case. 
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BRICKMAKING IN WESTERN INDIA.* 


EncuisH brickmaking has been unsuccessful 
in Bombay, and the want of success is always 
attributed, it seems, to a wrong cause. The 
author of the pamphlet under notice, states that 
he has “succeeded not only in making good 
bricks from Bombay clays, but also in finding 
out the causes of previous failure, and in clearly 
defining by what means brickmaking in Western 
India becomes a certainty instead of a hazard.” 
Want of suitable clay was blamed, but Mr. 
Walsh has found plenty of good clay. The igno- 
rance of the native brickmakers has been often 

i upon, but he learnt that first-rate 
bricks had been made in Western India; and if 
the modern native bricks were comparatively 
rubbishy, still they were good enough for the 
purposes to which they were put. Want of the 
ancient fuel (wood), appears to account for 
modern deterioration ; and the import of coal 
from England is very costly. Mr. Walsh finds 
that the fuel used by the native brickmakers is 
the most available. He says, on this subject ;— 

“‘The sweepings of the streets in Indian towns, &c., 
consist, in great part, of a heterogeneous mass of vege- 
table matter, &c., which, on account of there being eight 
months in the year of fine weather, instead of being con- 
verted into manure, exists as dry combustible matter, 
which receives the name of eutchra. The amount of 
cutchra which is constantly accumulating in a large town 
is considerable. The accumulations in Bombay = ae are 
enormous, and a large staff is constantly employed to keep 
it cleared away.” 

“The native brickmakers use cufchra, &c., as the fuel 
for burning their bricks, but their method of using it 
does not edmit of the bricks being burnt to an En Sish 


standard. It occurred to me that if cufchra could be 


burnt in a kiln instead of in a clamp, the proper burning | 
Some experiments | 


of the bricks would be effected. 


which I made entirely confirmed my anticipations. The | 
Government of India granted me « patent for this use of | 


eutchra, &c. I also designed a kiln which I considered 
suitable for the purpose. The form of kiln was also 
secured to me by patent.” 

The author concludes his pamphlet, by stating 
some of the conditions which must be observed 


of the Trade-Union Bill was moved, on Wed- 
nesday, by Mr. Thomas Hughes. He denied 
that trade-unions, when strikes could be avoided, 
were favourable to them; or that these opera- 
tions had the effect of driving trade out of the 
country. He declined to enter at length into 
the clauses, as the Bill is not to be pressed fur- 
ther in the present session. These societies, he 
submitted, deserved well of the country, in con- 
sequence of the money expended by them for 
benevolent purposes. The motion for second 
reading was seconded by Mr. Mundella. Mr. 
Brassey considered that the result of trade com- 
binations had been more favourable to the em- 
ployer than to the labouring classes, far greater 
advantages having been conferred on those 
classes by the natural operation of the laws of 
supply and demand. He supported the second 
reading, and thought there should be concurrent 
legislation in reference to threats. The Bill 
was read a second time, and the House shortly 
afterwards adjourned. 











THE WORKING MEN’S CLUBS AND 
INSTITUTES UNION. 


Ar the seventh annual meeting of this 
union, held at Exeter Hall, the Hon. George 
Brodrick in the chair, the report that was read 
stated that the aggregate number of working 
men’s clubs had risen from 312 to 355 during 
the past year, 23 of which were established with 
the aid of this society. Fifty-six institutions 
had affiliated themselves with the union, and 
thus raised the number to double the former 
|amount. The Marquis of Westminster had 
offered a site and a donation of 1,000. towards 
the erection of a Workman’s club in Pimlico. 
Five new clubs had been established in London 
| during the past year, and three had been closed. 
| The council had not neglected to do their best 
‘to help all these institutions to fulfil the im- 











in eter to Bo cuahie’ te emma Suuy pet | portant functions for which they were established. 


bricks from Indian clays. These are, “ 1st, in 
the preparation of clay to be careful not to dis- 
turb the balance of constituents which is ob- 
servable in true brick-earth ; 2nd, not to inter- 
fere in any way with the attraction of cohesio2 
within the bricks; 3rd, to so arrange the bricks 
in kiln, and so apply the fuel, as to prevent the 
bricks from becoming scoriaceous; 4th, to so 
construct the kiln that the proper economy of 
fuel will be effected.” 


THE TRADE-UNION BILL. 


A NUMEROUSLY attended deputation from the 
trades’ societies of the metropolis, appointed 
at the recent meeting of the trades at Exeter 
Hall, waited upon Mr. Bruce, the Home Secre- 
tary, for the purpose of urging upon the 
Government the propriety of giving their 
support to the Trade-Union Bill before Par- 
liament. Nearly the whole of the leading 
trades were represented. The deputation was 
accompanied by Messrs. T. Hughes, M.P., A. J. 
Mandella, M.P., and several other members 
of Parliament. Mr. Hughes introduced the 
deputation, and explained the objects of the 
Bill. Several members of the deputation then 
spoke at some length. Mr. Bruce, in replying, 
said that the pressure of business on the 
Government had been the only reason why the 
question had not been taken up by it this ses- 
sion. He had examined the reports of the com- 
missions and the Bill in question, and there were 
some points in it with which he agreed. He 
thought the Bill dealt with a most important 
question, which could only be dealt with by the 
Government in its official capacity; and he 
should advise the deputation not to press the 
Bill this session, but to wait, and allow the 
Government to deal with the whole question in 
the next session, when there would be more 
time for consideration. The deputation said 
their constituents would not feel satisfied with- 
out the second reading of the Bill was pressed 
to a division, that they might see which mem- 
bers falsified or fulfilled their pledges at the 
hustings. The discussion lasted about two 
hours. The deputation afterwards held a meet- 
ing, when a resolution was unanimously adopted, 
“That the promoters of the Bill are hereby 
respectfully requested to press the second read- 
ing of the Trade- Union Bill, on Wednesday 
next, to a division, no matter from what quarter 
any opposition may proceed.” The second reading 











* Chemical and Geological Observations relating to 
ee Western India. By M. Walsh, Lenton ; 
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The London Artisan Club was spoken of as a 
model institution, and had been highly success- 
ful. The failures were such as might be traced 
to remediable causes. 

Endeavours are being made to provide the 
members of workmen’s clubs and institutes 
throughout England with the means of access to 
the best works of our principal writers, and 
especially to afford them the means of perusing 
new works of interest and importance. A circu- 
lating library has, therefore, been established at 
the main office, for the purpose of supplying to 
institutions in union with this society thi 
volumes every quarter, for an annual subscrip- 
tion of 5s, As there are upwards of 350 work- 
men’s clubs and institutes, with a constituency 
of about 60,000 members, it will be seen that 
this library affords the means of putting into the 
hands of a very intelligent and numerous body 
of men, books which it is really of national im- 
portance that such men should become acquainted 
with, but which, without this agency, they would 
probably have no opportunity of seeing. The 
council appeal to all persons interested in the 
condition of the working classes, to promote this 
important work by contributions to the library, 
either in money or books. Weecho their appeal. 





THE NEW MARKET-HOUSE, HEMEL 
HEMPSTEAD. 


Tue opening of a new church for this town 
has been followed by the completion of a new 
market-house. The town buildings now comprise 
a town-hall and magistrates’ room erected in 
1851, the Corn Exchange, constructed in 1857, 
and the new Market-house erected in 1868.9, 
under the auspices of a committee formed of the 
principal inhabitants of the town. 

The new building adjoins the Town-hall, being 
built on the site of the old market-house. It 
contains market-place, 50 ft. long, and 25 ft. 
wide, protected from the weather, the back and 
side being enclosed with glazed openings, and 
the front archways fitted with iron revolving 
shutters. There are large lofts over, with an 
hydraulic lift for raising the grain. The build- 
ing has a turret 70 ft. high, in which the market 
and fire bell is placed. This turret is the prin- 
cipal feature in the front, and through its base 
there is a passage to the churchyard, and the 
ancient Norman church. The other entrance to 
the churchyard is by a principal archway under 
the magistrates’ room. There is a porch in the 
centre of the front of the market-house, extend- 
ing over the pathway, and supported by two 
polished granite shafta with 








cipal and return fronts are built of red brick. 

The whole of the buildings have been 
by Mr. George Low, architect, London, 
erected under his superintendence. The contract 
for erecting the market-house was carried out by 
Mr. Thomas Cook, of Berkhamstead, builder, 
The amount of the contract was 2,1401.; but the 
total cost is in excess of this sum. 


g 








ART-UNION OF LONDON PRIZES, 


We give a second list of works selected by 
prize-holders :— 


From the Royal Academy.— Winter Shooting, R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A., 360. ;;Beatrice, . Ward, R.A., —; The Castle 
and Town of Saumur, G, C. Stanield, 1000. ; 
Waters of Babylon, W. E. Frost, 63/.; Barly 
P. Jackman, 50/. ; Ev. 
tos Wa, ty sat Sun TS Oy oe Soe 

‘ope, 451. ; orrent Broo ly, P. i 
Faggot Stacking, A. Fraser, 400.; In the Wood, neas 
Miner's Bridge, 'B. 8. Rowley, 35/.; Bright Weather after 
a Gale, H. Moore, 351. ; The Puzzle, E. Eagles, 321. 10s. 
Puck, W. E. Frost, A-R.A., 210, The First Lesson in 
Straw-plaiting, G. W. Brownlow, 251.; Near the Market- 
house, Ross, W. Callow, 20/.; The Berwickshire Coast, 
H. Jutsum, 202. 

From the Society off, British Artists.—A Mountain 
Stream, W. 8. Rose, 26/. ; i ! ing, 25/.; Going 
Home, W. Bromley, 301. Ransacking the old Cabinet, 
T. J. Watson, .; Dacklings, J. A. Vinter, 201.; 
Morning, J. Peel, 25/.; View in Glen Neath, J.C. Ward, 
251.; Evening Shadows, E. M. Mayra Noe a Dort on 
the Meuse, J. J. Wilson, 39/.; Where the Painted Leaves 
are strewn along the Wi a Ways, W. Luker, 42/.; 

rine Pirates, J. ag .; It won’t come straight, 

T. Heaphy, 30/.; Waiting for Somebody, J. T. Peele, 252, ; 
No Thoroughfare, P. Macnab, 251.; Evening, C. L. 
d, 401.; The Traith Mawr, T. Pyne, 30/.; The Ri 

Pr Smith, 30/.; Mountain Road in Dolgelly, J.C. Ward, 

35.; Mountain Stream, R. Harwood, .; Beene near 

Elstead, Jno, Tennant, 40/,; An English Farmyard, J, F, 


Herring, 401. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water Colours.—On 
the Beach, Eastbourne, E. Roberts, 52/, 10s.; Coniston 
Water, Camberland, J. Fahey, 25/. 

From the Society of Painters in Water Colours.—Interior 
of Portlip Hall, Joseph Nash, 25. ; The Hohe Goll Berch- 
tergaden, Collingwood Smith, 202. 

the Corinthian —Parable of Our Lord, 
P, Priolo, 701, ; The Willing Captive, W. M. Egley, 21/. 








THE NEW MOVABLE BRIDGE AT 
SKELTON. 

In the course of last month a new bridge, 
which has been constructed over the Ouse, be- 
tween the Skelton and the Hook side of the 
river, was to be opened for use. The bridge in 
question crosses the river at a point where the 
stream is fully 800 ft. in width, and is 80 con- 
structed as to admit of two lines of rails, which 
will shortly be put in use by the North-Easters 
Railway Company, who have constructed what is 
known as the Hull and Doncaster Railway, and 
which joins the Hull and Selby line with the 
South Yorkshire branch near to Doncaster, and 
opens up a new route from Hull to London. The 
difficulties attending the bridging of the river 
for so a distance was rendered all the more 
difficult by the engineer having to provide an 
opening through which vessels could pass. This 


was over by a swivel bridge being fitted im 
the centre, which is 250 ft. in | , and which 
turns upon a centre pier of 50 ft. in diameter. 


The bridge itself is made up of seven spans, 
which are composed of solid webbed fish-backed 
girders, which rest on cast-iron pillars of great 
strength. There are three piles in each pier, 
which have been sunk through various estuarine 
and fluviatile deposits for a distance of about 
60 ft., and then screwed into Kimmeridge clay. 
The opening in the bridge is placed over the 
deepest part of the stream, and has been so con- 
structed as to give 100 ft. of headway for vessels. 
The bridge is moved by hydraulic power, by 
engines invented by Sir W. G. & Oo., 
who are the contractors for the movable part of 
the bridge, which can be opened and closed in 
the short space of half a minute. The signals 
are constructed on the “lock system,” and are 
regulated by the movements of the bridge. It 
is intended to light the bridge with gas. Mr. 
Pitt, ‘plumber, of Goole, has obtained the con- 
tract for lighting the bridge, which, viewed from 
a distance, has a good ap ‘Phe con- 
tractors for the fixed parts of the structure are 
Messrs. Butler & Pitt, of Stannangley, near 


carved capitals. | Leeds. 
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RICHARD CASTLES, ARCHITECT. 


ANOTHER little bit of neglected biography of 
another overlooked architect will not, I think, be 
out of place in the of the Builder. Un- 
remembered now, yet celebrated in his day, our 
subject was one of those professional architects 
whose birth and training belonged to one country, 
while the practice of his art was confined exclu- 
sively to another. Few even of the citizens of 
Civita Eblana, who are justly proud of their 
public buildings, are aware that it was to the 
subject of this short sketch that they owe the 
design of Leinster House (now the Royal Dublin 
Society), and also the desigu of the Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital, beside which stands the 
historic Rotunda. 

Richard Castles was a native of Germany, 
being born in Cassel, and he was brought over 
to Ireland by Sir Gustavus Hume, of Hume 
Castle, in the county Fermavagh, in the last 
century. I have not been able to discover any 
record of designs for works by him in this 
country during our architect’s residence in 
Ireland, but it is quite possible and probable 
that, owing to his extensive practice, extending 
over many years, he designed some works in 
England. 

Castles was a clever but very eccantric archi- 
tect, and many curious stories are related of his 
professional career in Ireland. The following 
enumeration of the principal of his public and 
private works will show that he had no small 


share of patronage in Ireland during his career :— | 
The Lying-in Hospital, Leinster House, the) 


Printing-house in Trinity College, the Cupola 
of the College Chapel, which was pulled down 
towards the close of the last century. The design 
for the finishing of the Parliament House was 
also his. Of baronial or palatial mansions in 
the capital and country, he designed Powers- 
court House, county Wicklow; Hazlewood, in 
the county Sligo; a mansion at Sammerhill, 
county Meath ; Cartown, county Kildare, for the 
Dake of Leinster; Ballyhays, a residence 
vaulted over with stone for Colonel Newburgh, 
county Cavan; a house for the Marquis of 
Waterford, in Marlborough, afterwards occupied 
by the Board of Education; two houses in 
Kildare-place for Lord Masserene, and for Sir 
Skeffington Smyth ; two or three large residences 
in Sackville-street, Dablin ; one for Lord Bective 
in Smithfield, Dublin ; one for the Lady Dowager 
of Kildare in Kildare-street ; one for the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Clogher; and several others 
of minor note. 

From the above list it may be seen that 
Castles had a practice. He also erected 
the first stone lock in Ireland—that of the Newry 
Canal, county Antrim. Like some other clever 
professional men, he had one great failing; he 
was addicted to intemperance, and in consequence 
was improvident. A great portion of Castles’s 
time was spent in the tavern overnight, and one 


|of his principal eompanions was no less a per- 
| sonage than the celebrated and justly-esteemed 
' Dr. Bartholomew Mosse, the founder of that very 





LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Turia Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have signified their intention 


| humane institution, the first in the kingdom, the of laying the foundaticn-stone of the proposed 


Dublin Lying-in Hospital. Mosse bequeathed his 
| fortune for the purpose. 

Richard Castles was extremely odd and 
whimsical in his manner and habits; he had | 
a decided aversion against shaving himself, | 
and was over-cautious and most particolar | 
about those whom he employed on his works. | 
The art of stucco plastering was carried to a| 
high perfection in Dublin in the last century, as” 
many of the residences of the nobility still, 
testify. A Mr. Simpson enjoyed a great reputation 
in that line, and was employed by Castles, who 
liked his performance so well that he ever after- 
wards kept him on his works, and when not 


requiring him recommended him to others. | 


Castles was a good draughtsman, and was most 
clear in his directions to workmen. Whenever 
he came to view his buildings and wished to 
give any special direction he would summon all 
the workmen together, and they were obliged to 
follow over the works in a long train, while he 
pointed out to each what he required to be 
altered or done. He was very changeful, and 


new asylum at Watford, on Monday, the 12th inst. 

The annual report of this valuable institution 
for the past year has been published. In their 
appeal to the public, the managers notice the 


| fact of their having contracted for the erection 


of the new building at Watford, from Mr. H. 
Dawson’s design, for 450 orphans, for 63,088/. 
The Grocers’ Company have, in a spirit worthy 
of their ancient liberality, voluntarily bestowed 
the sum of 3,0001. for building a house for the 
reception of fifty orphans, to be designated 
“The Gift of the Grocers’ Company.” Eight 
such houses are designed for the accommodation 
of 400 boys; and the Board are not without 
hops that some other public body or individual 
may generously emulate the noble example of 
the “ Worshipful Company of Grocers.” The 
contract price for erecting the structure, of which 
we give illustrations, is rather under 3,0001. 
Another gift has afforded the managers great 
| gatiafaction, and we do not wonder. Four years 
ago the Head Mistress, much esteemed, married 
the late Mr. George Peckett, who had done good 


he frequently had many of his buildings half so-gicg to the institution. Having lately los 
: : . g lately lost 
pulled down when he did not like the appearance her husband, Mrs. Peckett has announced her 


presented, 


‘intention of building the chapel (of which we 


Castles married an Irish lady, a native of | ,; : 
; ; : | give a view), at her ewn cost (about 5,000/.), to 
Lisbarn, in the county of Antrim, but he had serve at once as a memorial of him, and of her 


' mo issue by her, and her death preceded his by 
some years. 
afterwards. 
While engaged at the Duke of Leinster’s, at 
| Cartown, county Kildare, Castles’s death took 
|place. Returning after dinner one day to write 
some directions for the carpenter, he was sud- | 
denly seized with a fit, and was found dead in | 
his chair. Long addicted to drink and late) 
hours, he was subject to attacks of the gout, 
which weakened his constitution. Richard 
Castles was between fifty and sixty at the period 
of his death, 

For the information of the craft and his 
countrymen, we are able to state that the 
ashes of this clever and eccentric architect rest 
in the Church of Maynooth, Kildare. Inde- 
pendently of his failings, our subject was a man 
of strict integrity in all his professional and 
| personal engagements. His extensive practice 
‘gave him opportunities of amassing wealth, 
but he neglected to avail himself of them, and 
the result was that he was often distressed 
|for means. Yet he was highly esteemed as 
'a@ professional man. His company was much 
| sought, he being a most agreeable companion. 
|The Irish capital is indebted to Richard 
'Castles more than it is aware, for he was 


own regard for an institution with which she 


He continued a widower ever! was long connected,—an occurrence as honour- 


able to the managers as it is to the lady. 

Donations to the building fund, and for annual 
subscriptions, are pressingly called for. Some 
statistical tables appended to the report show 
how considerable a difference on the whole ex- 
penditure is sometimes made by asmall increase 
of cost on each individual for provisions, &c. 
Thus in 1863, the cost per head of each orphan 
was 101. 1s. 1d., and the cost for the entire esta- 
blishment was hence 4,343/. 19s. 7d.; while in 
1868 the cost of each child was 121. 1s. 5}d., 
and the total cost was hence increased to 
5,2391. 1s. 3d. The average number of children 
in 1863 was 432, and in 1868 it was 434. 

The objects of this institution are most ad- 
mirable, and we fully endorse words lately 
uttered by the Rev. J. W. Gleadall, while plead- 
ing the cause of the asylum :— 

* This Institution is distinguished from a great many of 
the other establishments of olence, which, like gems 
in a monarch’s diadem, adorn and dignify our land, Whilst 
others direct their attention to mitigate the different evils 
that result from poverty, disease, old age, and accident, 
thas furnishing a refuge for the broken remains of human 
life, this, on the other hand, contemplates its objects in 
the first years of their existence. It takes them from the 
position of danger in which, by no act of their own —by no 
vice or folly of their own—they have been placed. It 





the pioneer of the fine architecture in public | 
buildings in that city which culminated after- | 
wards so grandly under the sway of Thomas | 


| Cooley and James Gandon. 0. 0. H.- j 


rescues them from the associations and from influences. 
which might make utter shipwreck of their hopes and 
their happiness. It saves them from such a fate, and, 
witb all the anxiety of a parent, guards their early years 
and trains them to religion, to virtue, and to usefulness,” 
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LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 





View of Chapel. 
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BIRMINGHAM TOWN AND DISTRICT 
BANK. 


TE new bank buildings for the Birmingham 
Town and District Banking Company form the 
second instalment of the proposed improvementa 
in Colmore-row ; the Union Club-house, designed 
by the same architect, and lately opened, being 
the first. The banking-hall was the first portion 
erected, and is placed at the rear of the present 
building. This was opened for the transaction 
of business a few months back, and comprises a 
large and lofty banking-hall, 65 ft. long, 35 ft. 
wide, and 33 ft. in height, the general style 
being Italian, freely treated. Each side of the 
hall is arranged as an arcade, each arch recessed 
in two orders, and supported on piers, having 
enriched capitals or imposts varied in design, the 
architrave being also enriched. The arches on 
the longer sides are grouped in three divisions, 
each divided by a shafted pilaster, the shaft 
being circular and not continued to the plinth, 
but discontinuing about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance down the walls, and terminated upon a 
carved corbel; the arches on one side and one 
end are pierced for light, and filled in with cast- 
iron windows of novel design, with large and 
small ornamental squares, the large squares 
glazed with diapered glass, and the smaller 
borders and ornamental portions with glass of a 
green tint, the effect of the whole being very 


Above the arcade, on all sides, are an enriched 
Cornice, and a panelled cove supporting the 
ceiling, in three divisions, corre- 
sponding with the divisions of the side walls 
before described, and richly panelled; the 
central portion rising into a panelled dome, with 
the entire surface of the panels covered with a 
diaper enrichment. All the woodwork and 
fittings are of mahogany, French polished. 
Beneath the hall is a series of strong rooms for 
bullion, securities, plate, &c., and an arrange- 
ment by an hydraulic lift by which the books 
are conveyed from the hall to the strong 
rooms. 

The new banking-hall will be approached by 
an entrance from Colmore-row. This, with the 
manager’s and other private rooms, is in front 
next the street, arranged on the ground floor, 
and forms that portion of the work now in 
course of erection. The first and second floors 
are arranged for suites of offices, with separate 
entrances; the third floor forms a residence 
for the janior clerk. The front in Colmore- 
row, of which we furnish an engraving, will be 
of Bath stone. 

The architect is Mr. Yeoville Thomason; 
the builders are Messrs. Hardwick & Son, of 
Birmingham; the lighting is entrusted to 
Messrs. Mirfield & Son, of Birmingham; the 
warming to Messrs. Haden; the hydraulic lift to 
Messrs. Jeakes & Co.; and the general iron- 
founders’ work to Messrs. Walter May & Co. 
The cost will be from 11,0001. to 12,000I. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
WESTMINSTER POLICE COURT, JUNE 30. 


Mr. ARNOLD gave judgment in three cases | ¢ 


under the Building Act, in which Messrs. Poole 
& Tyler, masons and builders, had been sum- 
moned for neglecting to give notice to the 
district surveyor of Westminster, Mr. Tolley, 
respecting certain works at Christ Church, 
Westminster, and Westminster Abbey. The 
judgments were as follow :— 
Tolley v. Poole, 

These were three summonses taken out by a district 
surveyor against a builder for not giving notice of work 
done in certain buildings under sec. 38 of the Metropolitan 
Building Act. The first of these relates to Christ 


‘The primary purposes of the New Buildings Act are| come within Reiepattion 36 he tut, The conclusion L 
unquestionably—(1) security against fire, and (2) stability | arrive at is, that the term “ affecting the construction of 
of structare.”” The defi t contends that the first of | an outer wali” must mean the construction,’ quoad, ite 
these is the only real object, stability of structure being | stability, and that what was done in this case was, as in 
quite a secondary object, in order to insure that —_ 7 the former, ornamental work, and not structural, and did 
if gatted by fire, should not collapse or fall down. He | not, in the sense I put upon the term, affect the construc- 
quotes a great number of the sections of the Act in support | tion of the outer wall, and it is not, therefore, within the 
of his views ; but, I confess, they do not convince me, and| Act. The result, therefore, wili be that both summonses 
I think that Mr. Lower is right, and that the object of the | are dismissed, 
ar Fane meee been as —_ to aoe the stability of Tolley v. Tyler. 
uildivgs as to insure security against fire. This was another summons by # district surveyor 
I now to the consideration of the facts of each against a builder, for not giving a eae under the Batld. 


case, commence with ing Act, having reference to a chimney in Westminster 
i f 





Cunter Cxvece. A close. The case depends upon the same sections o 
a hare > ab a ., | the Act as in the former cases, mainly turning upon the 
Fn An of this church have stone arches, in which | 9th ‘sec, ; but it is altogether s different question. It 
np _ been made some internal alterations. The sides | ig shown that there was a chimney to a private house, 
ri 1 jambs were of plain unornamented stone, partly from the roof, partly running down 
about 14 ft. high. There were 156 square inches in the | the uy springing of the house 
stone of the jambs; that is, if a section were made in the| This chimney was origi ily in height on one side @ 
jambs it would Present 156 square superficial inches; the | little over 18 ft., and on the other @ little over 25 ft. As 


jambs were bonded in places,—that is, some of the blocks | ; nired termi i " i 
comprising the jambs were larger than others, and were |for shout 4ft., under the directions pf the defendant by 
bedded into the wall, s0 as to give stability to the arch; | his workman, and while the work was in progress, the 
the pisin unornamented sides of the jambs inside the | oecupier of the house gave instructions to the workman to 
church had been partially cut away, 21 in. out of the | jower the chimn: ill further, and it was consequently 
156 square inches had been removed, and ornamental | lowered about 9 ft. It was then rebuilt sbout 4 ft. 9 in., 
columns, spparently of serpentine or granite, had been | being about 4 ft. 3 in. less than its original height. I have 
substituted, mentioned these facts in detail because the defendant 
, W2stMINsTER ABBEY. seemed disposed to contend that he was not responsible, 
In this case the question is as to some repairs made in | as the work had chiefly been done by the directions of the 
an archway leading from Dean’s-yard into the cloisters, | h holder, But as it was done by a workman in the 
over which archway the Dean’s residence is situated. The | defendant's employ, whom he paid for the work, and 
arch is in @ stone wall, which is 2 ft. 3 in. thick, and the | under the superintendence of his foreman, it is clear that 
arch itself is of ornamental stone-work called Fire-stone, | the work must be taken as done by him, or under his 
which had partially decayed from the effect of time,—the | directions. The question then is, whether this'was an 
date of the work being the latter end of the fourteenth | “ alteration in a building,” within the 9th sec. If it was, 
century. Thedecayed part of this arch had been removed, | # notice was requisite. Mr. Parsons (district surveyor for 
and supplied with new stone; the part removed being | Lambeth) was called as a witness for the complainant, 
from l}in. to 9 in, in depth. The question in each of these | and stated that the magistrates in that district held 
cases was whether the work done was such as required | that in similar cases of partial taking down and rebuilding 
notice to the district surveyor. ls chimney, the surveyor was entitied to notice; but he 
In the Christ Church case the complainant contended | added that in such cases where he had received due notice, 
that to the extent of the 21 in. the jamb was weakened. he only charged s nominal fee of 2s. 6d. 
On the other hand the defendant said—and called| If any such decision‘ been distinctly brought 
evidence to show—that this arch was like the stone dress- | under my notice, I should have considered myself bound 
ings of a window; that it was decorative and not struc- | by it; but I have not been furnished with the particulars 
tural, and that the whole of it might be removed without of any such case, and one of the magistrates of the court 
damage to the structure, though this, it Boe wny would | has informed me that he is not aware of any such point 
depend on the fact whether there was a ving arch of having arisen. The fact that one district surveyor may be 
brick within the stone arch, and on this point there was no of a liberal turn of mind, and take # less fee than he 
evidence, | would be entitled to by law, can of course have no weight ; 
In the Abbey case the defendant contended that what and it may turn out that the legal fee in such 8 case 
had been done in no way affected the stability of the wall; wonld be more than the cost of the work. The defendant 
that owing to the construction of the wall the whole of the contended that it was clear no notice was required as to 
decorative arch might be removed without affecting such | the mere taking down a chimney, and that the rebuilding 
stability ; that what was done was merely the removal of so small a portion as 4 ft. 9 in. was not an “alteration ” 
the casing (as one witness called it), the veneering of the contemplated by the Act; that it was only where the 
arch; and that, as in the case of Christ Church, it was chimney was taken down to the line of the and rebuilt, 
merely ornamental or decorative work that had been | that a notice wou'd be n . As already stated, the 
repaired, and therefore it was not within the Act. | question in this case is entirely different from those in the 
he complainant mainly relied on the words of the Act, summons against Mr. Poole. In no sense can what has 
contending that the arch was unquestionably a part of the been done here be deemed decorative or ornamental. The 
construction of the wall, and that such construction was alterationis entirely structural; but the question is whether 
affected by the repair. It is not necessary or expedient to it comes within the Act; and that again is a question of 
consider in detail all the arguments that were adducedonthe degree. On the one hand it was admitted by the defend- 
one side or the other. As before stated, there is very littie ant, that if the chimney were taken down to the line of the 
to guide one in the construction of the Act, which is full of roof and rebuilt, it would be within the meaning of the 
technicalities, and is drawn up in a way which may be Act. On the other hand it may be assumed that if a 
intelligible to architects and builders, but which is certainly | chimney were raised 4 ft. from its original height, that 
not so to lawyers, It is necessary, nevertheless, to put would also be an “‘alteration” within the Act; but I 
some interpretation on its provisions, In the Christ Church | think it may also be assumed that if for the purpose of 
case it is clear that what was done was an alteration or putting on new chimney-pots, it was found necessary to 
work done in a building within the strict letter of the Act, | remove and restore two or three courses of old bricks 
but it is manifest that some limitation must be put on that would not be such an alteration as would require 
these words. | notice. : 
Literally speaking, it might be said that needlework, | The difficulty here, therefore, is where to draw the line. 
performed ia s room is work done in building. Of| As it seems the only object was to remove the old work 
course, that is not within the scope of the Act; andI forthe purpose of putting on new chimney-pots, and to 
mention such an absurdity only to show the necessity of rebuild the chimney not even to its original height, 3 
putting some limitation to the words, Fixing up book- do not think it was such an alteration as to come within 











shelves in @ private house, or altering pews iu s church, 
would be alterations done in a building; but no one, I 
think, will contend that these were subject to the regula- 


carpenters’ work; that it is only to builders’ work that the 
Act would apply; but there must be a lne drawn even 
there. Re-setting a stove or altering a chimneypiece in a 
private house, or the putting up of a monumentul tablet 
or # font in a church, would be builders’ work done in a 
building; but I doubt if any district surveyor would con- | 
tend that he was entitled to notice in such cases. The) 
uestion is, after all, one of degree; and, as I consider | 

the proper test is, whether the work done may affect | 
the stability of the building, or render it more liable to | 
accident from fire, I think thatthe work done in this case | 
being mea | decorative or ornamental, not structural, it | 
does not fall withia either category, in the Abbey case — 
another element is introduced, the {question being, not | 
only whether what was done was “work done upon a 
building,” within the meaning of the Act—for that it was | 
an “alteration,” I am sure that Mr. Scott, under whose | 
superintendence the work has beiog going on, would most | 
emphatically deny—but also whether it came within the 
exception in the 9th section as being a ‘‘ necessary repair 
not affecting the construction of the outer wail.” 

That it was a ‘‘ necessary repair” is not in dispute; 
that is to say, necessary in one sense, not for the security 
of the arch, but for the restoration of its outline; and the 
turns on the fact whether the work done affected 





Church, in the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster ; 
the second relates to an external archway in Westminster 
Abbey; and as the questions in both cases depend 
on very similar principles, it may be convenient to 
consider both cases together. By the 3lst sec. of the Act, 
with the exemptions thereinbefore mentioned, every 
work done to, in, or upon any building shall be subject to 
the supervision of the district surveyor. 

The exemptions are contained in the 6th sec. Christ 
Church is certainly not within them ; nor, according to a 
decision in this Court, is Westminster Abbey. 

By sec. 9, ‘any alteration, addition, or other work 
made or done for any purpose except of necessary 
repair not affecting the construction of any external or 
ae Big in, to, or upon any old building . ; sh 
to extent of such ion, addition, or work, be 
subject to the regulations of this Act.” These seem to me 
to be the important sections to be considered, though many 
others have been referred to in the course of this argu- 
ment. It is very difficult to ascertain the exact object of 


the Act; it has no preamble, and there is nothing in it | Old 


from which that object can be precisely ascertained. Mr. 
Lower, the surveyor to the office of Metropolitan Buildings, 


all | witnesses observed, the removal of stucco from a wall, or 


the construction of the outer wall. The defendant con- 
tended, as in the last case, that even assuming the object 
of the Act was to ensure stability, still what was done in 
no way affected the stability of the arch or wall; and I con- 
sider that this, as a matter of fact, was proved in evidence. 
But the complainant contended that the question was not 
whether the repair affected the stability of the wall, bat 
whether it affected its construction. Construction properly 
means that which is heaped or built up or pat together ; 
and no doubt in that large sense the arch is part of the 
construction of the wall, the repair done to it does affect 
that construction by the removal of one portion and the 
substitution of something else. But, as one of the 


tions of the Act. It may be said, indeed, that these are | 





the scraping of a brick in it, may be said to affect its 
construction. But it would be 1 to suppose, in such 
cases, that notice to the district surveyor would be neces- 
sary. To take a familiar case: the pointing ofa wall, In 
doing this, the brickwork, I believe, is usually scraped. 
mortar is certainly removed to some depth, and fresh 
is substituted. The construction—the mere putting 





together of the wall —is “‘ affected,” but its stability is not ; 
ani it could hardly be contended that such a case w 





in his preface to the edition of the Act, p. vi, (1855), says, 


the meaning of the Act. At the same time I am bound to 
say I do not feel very confident that this is the right view, 
and am quite willing to grant a case if required. 
In the mean time I must consider this summons as dis- 
missed, 
Cases were granted on the application of Mr. 
Tolley. 








LIABILITY FOR FEES FOR TAKING OUT 
QUANTITIES. 


In the Dablin Court of Common Pleas, on June 17th, 
before Chief Justice Monahan and a special jury, the case 
of Gribbon v. Moore was tried. This was an action by Mr. 
Edward P. Gribbon, architect and surveyor, of Stephen's- 
green, against Mr. Hagh Moore, draggist, of Capel-street, 
to recover the sum of 128/. 14s., being his fees for taking 
out the quantities for a warehouse proposed to be built 
on the site of the old Scots’ Church, Mary’s-abbey, accord- 
ing to drawings and specification prepared by Mr. William 
Fogerty, architect, but which defendant, after getting the 
tenders, had abandoned the ideaof building. The defence 
was that no work was done, and that defendant had never 
employed Mr. Gribbon. 

r. Heron stated the plaintiff's case. Mr. Moore, he 
said, being desirous of erecting extensive warehouses, had 
in the beginning of the year 1867 employed Mr. Fogerty, 
the well-known architect, of Harcourt-street, to prepare 
drawings and specifications, which were formally approved 
by the defendant on the 9th of February in that year. It 
was then settled that the plaintiff should prepare the 
quantities, and that ten of the leading builders of Dublia 
should be invited to tender on them, the tenders to be 
in by the 15th of March. The conditions of contract, 
cntiees of tender, circular to builders, and form of 
tender, were all duly drawn up by the architect, and 
examiued and approved, not only by Mr. Moore, bat also 
by his solicitor, early in February. The conditions of 
tender contained this important clause, viz. :—‘‘1l. The 

uantities will be taken out by Mr. Gribbon, and a copy 
arnished free to each party desirous of tendering, on 
application, The surveyor’s charge for the quantities to 
be paid by the party whose tender may be accepted on 
the receipt of the first instalment on account of the work, 
at the usual rate, as will be set forth at the foot of the 
estimate.” Dated February lith, 1867. Signed, William 
Fogerty, architect. He would direct the particular 
attention of the jury to the fact that, while it was un- 
doubtedly the builder that was to pay the 
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gurveyor, it was to be out of the first instalment, which 
was, of course, the employer's money, and the item was 
very properly to be provided for by the builder at the foot 
of the estimate. The tenders ranged from 9,000/. to 
7,5001,, or thereabouts; or, after allowing for 5001. worth 
of old materials, showed 8,0001. to be the lowest value to 
be put on the work. At the foot of all the builders’ esti- 
mates the item of “‘Surveyor’s fees, 14 per cent.” was 
added, being included in the amount of the tender. T 
lowest tender was that of the old-established and respect- 
able firm of Daniel Crowe & Sons. A deed of contract 
was by Mr. Moore’s solicitor, submitted to 
aan eta cats bn pensseling with oo werk, whee 
in fair train for ng wi e work, when 

gas found that Mr. Crowe, sen., was in too infirm a 
state of health to execute the contract, and some delay 
took place. Eventually Messrs. Crowe, jun., offered to 
carry on the work, giving the names of three first-rate 
merchants of the city of Dublin as securities. This, how- 
ever, defendant did not choose to accept, and soon after, 
without informing either the architect, the surveyor, or 
the builders, changed his mind, and advertised the site for 
sale. None of the work had been carried out, and as the 
surveyor had no builder to pay him in the ordinary way, 
and as provided for by the “conditions of tender,” he 
looked to the defendant to pay him, as having first em- 
ployed him through his architect, and as being the only 
— who received any benefit. Tt would also proved 
defendant fully understood and approved of the 
plaintiff’s being employed on the usual terms. 
After evidence had been led for the plaintiff, Mr. Mac- 
donogh stated the case for the defendant, in course of 
which the Chief Justice said—Really, Mr. Macdonogh, can 
you have any defence to this? e had a case—Taylor 
o. Hall—so like this before that it seems useless to waste 
further time on it, The only doubt then was, whether the 
employer or the builder was the party liable, as some work 
leon done; but here there can be no doubt on that 
subject. The custom of the trade was then proved by 
half a dozen witnesses, You would be better employed in 


dation in England, and its inferiority to that on 
the Continent, notwithstanding that most articles 
of consumption are cheaper with us; and my 
experience has led me to ascribe this entirely to 
the high charges persisted in by our countrymen 
in face of the poor results obtained by them. To 


he | succeed, they must tap the pockets of the 


millions, be content with a small profit from 
each, and leave the old system of the yellow and 
blue rooms, with their dozen occupants, and their 
port and sherry at 8s. a bottle, claret at 10s., to 
the upper ten thousand, the parvenu rich and 
others of that sort, and send the old Boniface 
traditions of the road to the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

In this view I beg to submit an estimate of 
the returns for an establishment built to accom- 
modate 100 guests, in the style of the German 
hotels, and let at an average of 2s. per day, and 
kept fall by a low tariff :— 


Per Day. Per Year, 
Rent—To pay for house, far- 
niture, &c., 100 at 28, ...+0000 £10 0 0 ... £3,650 0 0 
Profit on food, &c. :— 
On breakfast and tea; 
cost, 6d. each person, 
Charged 18,  ...sesceesee 210 0 .. 91210 0 
On dinner; cost 9d,, 
charged 1s, 6d,, 100... 315 0 .,. 1,863 15 0 
On wines, say 6d. each 
RROD trecisssonsoernmoan 210 0. 91210 0 
Servants, charged at 3d, 
each per day .....s:0++0 —- 456 5 0 





another court. ES: 

Several jurors also said it was really only wasting time 
to continue the trial. 

Mr. Macdonogh here conferred with defendant, and 
announced that his client pressed him to go on, as he had 
never seen the plaintiff or authorised his employment, and | 
conceived he had a good defence to the action. Defendant 

the Court to the same effect. | 

The Chief Justice said that, of course, he would try the 
ease out, if the parties were determined on it. 

At the close of the evidence for defendant, the Chief 
Justice briefly charged the jury. The evidence, he said, 
was, to some extent, contradictory; the defendant assert- 
ing that under no circumstances he was to pay the plaintiff, 
and that he instructed the architect to that effect. The | 
latter, on the contrary, asse! that the surveyor was 
employed under the usual arrangement, as set forth in the 
documents, without any such special stipulation as that 
stated by defendant. If they believed the former they 
should find for the defendant; if they believed the latter 
they should find for the plaintiff, as undoubtedly the work | 
had been abandoned; and on the authority of the case | 
cited, as well as the usage proved, the employer became 
liable under these circumstances, 

While the jury retired, Dr. Boyd submitted to his lord- 
ship that even supposing Mr. Fogerty had been instracted, 
as stated by defendant, that was no answer to the plaintiff, 
anless it could be proved that he was aware of and had 

uiesced in the alleged arrangement. [The Chief Justice 
took a note of the exception. } 

The jury, after a brief deliberation, returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff for 124/, 14s. and costs. 








THE REFORM OF HOTEL CHARGES. 


Tue erection of limited company hotels, and | 
the employment of capital in them, has been | 
generally a failure in England, as I know to my | 
cost, having been so unlucky as to take shares | 
in several of them. Does not this want of 
success arise from their scale of charges as com- 
pared to the prices at the German watering. 
places, the proprietors of which, with a short 
season of about four months, almost all make 
fortunes, besides benefiting by their custom the 
towns in which they reside? It seems impossible 
in our country to get the old idea “of sticking it 
into a few customers at the old approved rates” 
out of the heads of our innkeepers, whether of 
the old sort, or the new modern limited style. 

I noticed a paragraph in one of the daily 
papers last month suggesting a tion in 
chambers or buildings suitable for the middle 
classes, in the style of the Grosvenor Buildings, 
with sets of rooms to be rented, say, at from 
301. to 1001. per annum, with a restaurant 
attached, from which the residents could be 
supplied at a fixed tariff, and thus avoid to a 
certain extent the expense and trouble of 
servants. The idea is a good one, and worth 
the attention of some of your enterprising 
readers 





On reference to the dividends of several hotel 
companies, I have not been able to account for 
the poor returns obtained, and cannot see why 
an undertaking of this kind, in a thickly- 
populated, rich, and active country, should not 
yield large profits if conducted upon such prin- 
ciples as to secure constant employment and use 
of the accommodation offered to the public. 

As my profession has led me to travel for many 
— past on the Continent, and much in 

ngland, and having been compelled by my own 
health and that of my family to wander about 
the world and reside in hotels, lodgings, and 
furnished houses, my attention has been fre- 


The cost here is calculated from the actual retail 
prices of plain breakfasts, consisting of tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, bread, fresh butter, and eggs or 
fish ; dinners of plain joints of beef, mutton, or 
veal, with vegetables, bread and cheese, and 
farinacious puddings, supplied to a family of 
four persons, where meat is 1d. per pound dearer 
than in London, and bread, butter, and groceries 
also rather higher in price, except tea, which I 
have taken at 2s. 6d. per pound. 

Possibly some of your readers would be sur- 
prised at this estimate,—and so was I when it 
came out on paper. Now, here is the lowest 
charge at which I have ever been able to get 
myself and family supplied in England, at hotels 
professing the most reasonable charges :— 


4 persons—Breakfast, plain, at s, 6d..........20 @ 0 
Tea ditto 8B c.00.ssrccvcceoe 040 

Dinner ditto 36 DR cntesviee 070 

Servants, at6d, (but generallyis.) 0 2 0 

£019 0 


against actual cost, 5s. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that people in my class of life, with 
incomes from 2501. to 6001. per annum, carefully 
avoid hotels and take ledgings in England, 
and spend the holidays in Germany or elsewhere 
on the Continent ? 

The charge of 1s. 6d. per day for each person 
generally made at railway hotels in England is 
most unreasonable, and of itself prevents many 
persons from frequenting them. 
ledge of these charges in England that has put 
the Germans up to imitating them to the English 
in a moderate ratio. It may be objected to this 
statement, that these figures assume that all the 
100 rooms are let. So they will be at my scale 
of charges. Many families and other persons 
would reside altogether in such establishments, 
as they do in America. The restaurant would 
supply people outside of the house in the neigh- 
bourhood, and there would be other profits on 
wines, hire of carriages, &c., provided always 
that the proprietors will content themselves 
with moderate profits in a large turn-over. 
Remember that the trade is all ready-money ; 
and surely 100 per cent. ought to satisfy an inn- 
keeper. I know few other trades but chemists 
who would not be well pleased with half that 
rate. 

As I find my pocket will not stand, this 
summer, the English charges, I am off to Ger- 
many next week, for a couple of months, and 
shall be glad if this statement will enable you 
to throw out any hints in your valuable paper to 
remedy this state of things, and enable me next 
year to spend my money in old England. 

A Rerinep Buitper, 








Concrete Houses.—Travellers by railway 
and others visiting Cleckheaton, will have noticed 
two houses which are in course of erection there 
by Mr. James Cockroft, upon the concrete prin- 
ciple. These houses are now fast approaching 
towards completion. They are semi-detached, 
with bay windows to the front, and comprise on 
the ground floor four rooms each, with five bed 
rooms, bath-room, and closet above. The wood- 





quently drawn to the matter of hotel accommo- 


work throughout will be of pitch pine varnished. 


t is the know- | read: 
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SUBURBAN VILLAGE AND GENERAL 
DWELLING COMPANY. 


Tue annual general meeting of this company 
has been held. The report of the directors wag 
read, in which they revert to the difficultieg 
they had to contend with, but are enabled to 
speak with satisfaction as to the present position 
and future prospects of the company. The 
eatate at Loughborough Park had been obtained 
on terms that admitted of no doubt, they thought, 
that, when covered, asubstantial return for capital 
invested would be secured. The retiring direc. 
tors and auditors were re-elected. The chair. 
man said that the directors had hitherto ‘given 
their services gratuitously, and should ask for 
no fees until the company was in a more 
prosperous condition. 





THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


WE mention with great satisfaction an intima. 
tion from Sir Thos. Biddulph that her Majesty 
the Queen graciously consents to become the 
patron of the Royal Architectural Museum, 
and gives 501. We have already mentioned that 
the new building, near Dean’s-yard, West. 
minster, will be opened on the evening of July 
21st. The council are understood to wish the 
meeting to have something of the character of 
the well-remembered gatherings in the old 
“‘ cock-lofts’’? of Canon-row, whereat art-work- 
men formed part of the audience, and short 
addresses were delivered by friends of the 
Institution. 








THE PROPOSED MOSAICS FOR THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


We hear that an attempt is to be made to 
rescind the vote enabling Mr. Layard to fill 
some of the spandrels in the Central Hall with 
mosaics. We trust, however, it will not prove 
successful. That our artists have not at present 
produced any thoroughly satisfactory works in 
mosaics is no sufficient reason for stopping 
endeavours in that direction, but the reverse. 
Excellence is not to be attained by a jump: it 
must be perseveringly striven for. 








MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—On reading in the Builder your notice 
of the Smithfield Martyrs’ Memorial Church, it 
struck me as especially necessary to repeat your 
advice elsewhere given, that the mottoes and in- 
scriptions should be written in the current 
characters of the present day, whether on stone 
or glass. I hope no Mediwval notions will pre- 
vent this being done, I do not trouble you with 
reasons ; I think they will readily occur to your 
ers. REFORMER. 








SANITARY STATISTICS IN PARIS. 


Paris now publishes weekly returns of 
mortality, and furnishes to our Registrar-General 
the number of deaths each week, with certain 
information relating to the causes of death, in 
time for simultaneous publication in the official 
weekly return of births and deaths in London 
and thirteen other large towns of the United 
Kingdom. This marked sign of progress toward 
a complete system of International Sanitary 
Statistics is important beyond the mere value 
of the facts thus rendered available. So long as 
Paris neglected to publish this weekly informa- 
tion, which in time of epidemics is of great 
international interest, other large continental 
cities felt justified in showing the same apathy ; 
the example now set by Paris will probably ere 
long be followed elsewhere. Berlin has for some 
time, and Vienna for a still longer period, enabled 
the Registrar-General to publish weekly statistics 
of those cities; but the value of the return 
received for the first time this week from Paris 
is greatly enhanced by its referring to the same 
week as the return for London, which has not 
hitherto been the case with either Berlin or 
Vienna. 

According to the return received from Paris, 
the present population of that city is estimated 
at 1,889,842. Inthis population 840 deaths were 
registered during the week ending Saturday, 
3rd July, which showed an annual death-rate in 
the week of 23 per 1,000 estimated to 


be living. In London, during the same week, 
the death-rate did not exceed 20 per 1,000; but 
in Berlin, in the seven days ending Thursday, 
7 ab the death-rate was so high as 34 per 
. 
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A comparison of the relative mortality from a 
few diseases during last week will be interesting, 
although its value will be far enhanced when the 
comparison can be extended over a series of 
weeks. The numbers for Paris have for this 
purpose been raised in proportion to the difference 
of population, and are not the actual numbers 

i would have caused 27 
deaths in Paris last week (were Paris as large as 
London) against 4 in London. Scarlatina, ‘on 
the contrary, caused only 5 deaths in Paris, 
against 75 in London; measles 15 against 22; 
and diarrhoea, 15 against 20. The fatal cases of 
diphtheria were as 10 in Paris to 4 in London. 
Inflammatory diseases of the respiratory organs, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia, caused 169 deaths 
in the week in Paris in proportion to 146 in 
London. The deaths resulting in childbirth 
were as 13 in Paris to 8 in London. 

The return from Paris does not yet contain 
information relating to the temperature or rain- 
fall, or to the number of births registered; but 
what we have is a most valuable instalment, and 
it will doubtless be rendered more complete ere 


long. 














NEW STREET PAVING. 


A part of Threadneedle-street has been paved 
with a new material, so far as England is con- 
cerned ; viz., compressed rock asphalte. This 
kind of paving has been and is extensively used 
in Paris and other continental towns, and the 
whole of Paris is being gradually repaved with 
it. The advantages of this material laid in the 
manner adopted in Paris, of which the part of 
Threadneedle-street is a specimen, include the 
absence of noise, mud, and dirt, and its 
durability (some of the streets in Paris having 
been laid fifteen or sixteen years without 
renewal). 

The work has been executed by French work- 
men, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Callender & Amos, who hold the right for Great 
Britain from the proprietors of the mines from 
which this rock asphalte is obtained. 








LADDERS. 


S1n,—I have the honour to suggest that ladders for use» 
especially in the metropolis and large towns, could most 
conveniently be made of iron, folding by jointed lengths ; 
and that loose iron arms be attached to the ladders at each 
joint, on both sides of the ladder, for the purpose of bein 
hooked into rivets or staples, to be placed in the walls o 
buildings that ladders are erected against. Such ladders 
would be easy to move about, and be safest when erected, 
and could be put up almost at ry P yee where otherwise 
ladders cannot, by reason of the difliculty of getting them 
set up. Modern erections could at suitable distances in 
their walls have iron rods run through them, with the staple 
end of the iron rod projecting slightly on the outside wall, 
and be securely fastened on tie inside by a crossed pin or 
bar. If youname > matter, it may be carried beet advan- 
tageousl some of your readers perhaps, an ety to 
life and li “a be obtained at very little cost or trouble, 








GLAZING. 


Srr,—Can any of your correspondents give me the 
benefit of experience as to the use of hair felt in the a 
of putty, partially or otherwise, for the purpose of fixing 
glass o large size on iron skylight-bars ? 

CreRk or Works. 





DECORATION OF SURFACES. 


Six,—In reading over the article, “ The Use of 
Plaster in Decoration” in the Builder, Jane 26th, 
I find the following :—“ It is surely possible to 
devise means for impressing on the finishing coat 
of plaster, while still wet, such a small diaper 
ornament as might relieve the dreary monotony 
of surface.” 

I have been thinking of the same thing for 
some time. This is what I propose. Have a 
polished metal roller about 9 in. diameter, and 
from 12 in. to 18 in. long, and } in. thick; die- 
sink the pattern on the polished surface, and roll 
it on the wall or ceiling while the plaster is 
still wet. A brush may be fixed on the frame 
to keep the surface moistened with oil. I have 
an idea for a rotary paint-brush to paint large 
surfaces cheaply. 

The axle is a tin cylinder to hold the colour, 
with brushes fixed on the outside. The brashes 
are supplied with colour from the cylinder or 
root of the brushes through ions in the 
cylinder. A friction wheel at each end will give 
motion to the brush when rolled on the wall or 


For the decoration of walls and ceilings, I 
to have a rotary stencil plate, that is, a 
perforated cylinder of paper or metal, with a 
inside revolving in a contrary direction. 
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The motion to the brush can be given by frietion 
rollers and straps. Could not the same thing be 
used for plans? I think it would be cleaner and 
more expeditious. Instead of liqaid colour, 
have a stiff brush and a solid cake or pad. 
THos. Lewis Jowett, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Blaydon.—The improvements which have for 
a considerable time past been carried out in 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, are now approaching 
completion. The tower, which, at the building 
of the church, was left in an unfinished state, 
now begins to form a feature of the edifice as 
seen from a distance. Two s: ined-glass 
memorials have been inserted inthe .~' »rnmost 
windows of the north and south aw... The 
north aisle window consists of two figures, the 
one taken from Job xix. 25, 26, depictin 

the patriarch uttering the passage :—“ For f 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; 
and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” The 
other figure, from 2 Timothy iv. 6—8 repre- 
sents St. Paul as he expresses the words :—“ For 
I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day ; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearing.” This window has been placed as a 
memorial of the late Mr. Charles Armstrong, of 
Newcastle. The other window, situated in the 
south aisle, has been erected at the sole expense 
of his partners, in memory of the late Mr. 








Henry Poole, of the firm of Poole, Austin, & 
Co., Blaydon Bottle Works, and consists of a | 
coloured design, of a geometrical and grisaille 
character, with medallion emblems, sacred 
Masonic. The great east window, which was 
filled with painted glass some time ago, at the 
cost of the present incumbent, as a memorial to 
his deceased relatives, has recently had the old 
over-glazing taken out for the purpose of better 
adjusting the iron bars that crossed the faces of 
some of the figures, and marred theireffect. It 
has now been overglazed with patent rough 
plate, so arranged as to leave the figure subjects 
clear. These windows, as well as other three 
stained ornamental windows in this church, are | 
all from the works of Mr. Henry M. Barnett, of 
Newcastle. There is, it is understood, a project 
on foot for the purpose of procuring a new 
organ, to be placed at the western end of the 
nave, immediately under the tower. 
Whittington.—The chief stone of the chantry 
'and gouth aisle of Elford Church has been laid. 
The design is by Mr. Street, and the work is in 
the hands of Mr. Clarson, Tamworth. The 
whole expense will be defrayed by the Hon. 





Mre. Howard, the patroness of the living. 
Doulting.—The ancient church of Doulting, 
near Shepton Mallet, is about to be restored. It 
was built about 600 years ago, on the site of a 
former church, begun in 960, at the instigation 
of St. Danstan, who visited Doulting in that 
year, and persuaded the people to replace 
the old wooden church by one of stone, to be 
dedicated to St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, 
Abbot of Malmesbury, and first Bishop of 
Salisbury, who died where Doulting Church now 
stands. The total cost of the work will be about 
4,0001., and it will occupy about two years. 
Brindle, near Preston.—The old chancel and 
the Cavendish Chapel of Brindle Church are 
being rebuilt, and the nave also will be con- 


bench seating provided throughout the church. 
The ancient church was altered, and to a great 
extent rebuilt, about forty years ago, in the then 
prevailing style of Gothic. The work is being 
carried out by local contributions, assisted by 
subscriptions from the Duke of Devonshire, 

tron of the living, Lord Chesham, and others. 

essrs. Brade & Smales, of Kendal, are the 
architects; and Mr. Robert Pickup, of Chorley, 
is the contractor for the work. 

Hartley Wintney.—The foundation-stone of a 
new church has been laid here. The design is 
Decorated, and the plan comprises nave and two 
side aisles, transepts, chancel, baptistery, organ- 
chamber, vestry, &c. The materials are Bath 
stone and brick. The architect (Mr. Lansdowne), 
was selected by open competition, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. Hibbard. 

Farndon (Cheshire).—The church of St. Chad, 





siderably remodelled and improved, and new | pane 


and moulded ribs added of pitch pine, coloured 
to match, and so panels have been formed, the 
spaces of which are plastered. In the chancel, 
screens and new oak seats have been added to 
correspond with the work done when the chancel 
was partially restored some years ago; while the 
seats throughout the body and aisles, which are 
all free and open, are of pitch pine, stained and 
varnished. The aisle floors have been laid with 
tiles, red, white, and buff, supplied by Messrs. 
Boote, of Burslem. The windows have been re- 
glazed throughout. With the exception of the 
windows in the chancel and the tower, a semi- 
transparent glass has been used, with blue and 

-coloured borders. The others are tinted, 
and the whole of this work was attended to by 
Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake. The 
heating will be by means of hot air from a Por- 
ritt stove, under a grating at the entrance from 
the north porch. In the south aisle a maural 
monument has been erected to the memory of 
Dr. W. H. Clarke, a judge in the Recorder's 
Court at Rangoon, who was born at Farndon, 
and died at sea. The inscription is on white 
marble under a crocketed canopy of Caen stone, 
supported by dark green marble shafts. The 
chapel of the Barnston family has been entirely 
rebuilt or re-cased. The old roof and ceiling 
were removed, and the underside of the new 
roof is panelled, with moulded ribs and cornice, 
which are slightly decorated in colour. A new 
window of four lighte has been put in. This 
chapel has cost about 200I., the architect being 
Mr. Douglas, of Chester; and the builder, Mr. 


and | Harrison. Externally, the repairs of the church 


have been confined to the roof, and repointing 
the walls, where the mortar had fallen away. 
The total cost of the work is nearly 800I., but 
this does not include the cost of the chapel, 
which is borne entirely by Major Barnston. The 
work of restoration has been carried out by Mr. 
Edwin Huxley, of Holt, the foreman for Mr. J. 
Harrison, of Chester, upon the plans of the 
architects, Messrs. Kelly & Edwards, of Chester. 
Hemel Hempstead.—St. Paul’s Church here 
has been consecrated. The new edifice has been 
erected in the Early English style of thirteenth 
century. The church consists of a nave with 
north and south aisles, a chancel, and a transept 
on the north side; a vestry on the north side of 
the chancel, and an organ-chamber on the south 
side. There is a bell-turret about 60 ft. in 
height, which is placed on the north-west angle 
of the nave, with a vane at the top. The nave 
is divided from the aisles on each side by arcades 
of five bays, with shafts alternately octagonal 
and cylindrical, with moulded bases and caps, 
and pointed arches. The windows in the 
clearstory are circular, of four, five, and six foil, 
and the aisles have pointed windows arranged 
in triplets. The large east and west windows, 
and the windows of the transept and clearstory, 
are filled with geometrical tracery, and the east 
window (four-light with tracery head) is filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & 
Westlake. There are three entrances to the 
church, viz., the north porch, which forms the 
principal entrance, and faces Queen-street; a@ 
large western door ; and a door within the porch 
at the end of the north aisle. The nave and 
aisles have open roofs of stained deal, plastered 
between the rafters, and with pierced quatrefoil 
ls. The chancel is divided from the body 
of the church by a chancel arch springing from 
moulded corbels, and the roof of the chancel is 
close boarded and divided by moulded ribs into 
panels. The chancel is paved with glazed tiles, 
and the space within the Communion-rails with 
Minton’s tiles in patterns, the passages in the 
nave being laid with blue and red Staffordshire 
tiles. The sittings in the church consist of open 
benches of stained deal, and there are stalls in 
the chancel with prayer-desks and a lectern. 
The pulpit, font, and reredos have been executed 
from the architects’ designs, the two latter b 
Mr. Earp, of London. The walls of the chu 
are constructed of flints, dug on the site, with 
quoins and dressings of Box Ground Bath stone 
for the outside ; the pillars, arches, and dressings 
of the inside being of Combe Down Bath stone, 
with the general surface plastered. The interior 
dimensions of the church are 105 ft. 9 in. in 





Farndon, has been re-opened. The gallery has 


length, by 64 ft. 4 in. in width. The height of 
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the nave is 24 ft. to the plate, and 17 ft. 6 in. 
from plate to ridge. The church affords accom- 
modation for about 570 persons, and 300 sittings 
will be free. The architects were Messrs. Drury 
& Lovejoy, of London; the contractors, Messrs. 
Gibson, Brothers, of Southall. The Clerk of the 
Works was Mr. Richard Slaughter. The amount 
of the original contract was 2,800/., but we are 
informed that the entire cost of the building will 
much exceed that sum. 

Birkenhead.— St. James’s Church has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Chester. The church 
is situated in an area at the northern part of the 
town, where no less than eight streets converge. 
The building is in the Early English style. It 
was designed by Mr. Charles Evans Lang, and 
Messrs. J. & W. Walker, of Birkenhead, were 
the builders. The church consists of a nave and 
aisles, a clearstory, a chancel, 40 ft. in length, 
and north and south transepts, in the latter of 
which are galleries. The aisles are divided from 
the nave by a range of columns, and from these 
spring the arches which carry the clearstory and 
roof. At the junction of the nave and chancel 
is an arch which springs from reeded columns and 
rises some 40 ft. in height. The chancel is lighted 


at the east end by a triplet window, and by three 


coupled lancets at each of the sides. An unin- 
terrupted view of the church is afforded from 
east to west, owing to the nave and aisles being 
unbroken and unintruded upon, except by the 
pews and organ, the latter being placed in the 
western bay of the north aisle. The western 
window is of considerable magnitude, and con- | 
sists of three lofty lancets, which, together with | 
the intervening arches and a triangular window | 


above, occupy the entire west end of the nave. Bell & Daldy.” 


The church is seated to accommodate 800 adults, 
and is 140 ft. long by 50 ft. wide. The transepts 
from north to south are 86 ft. long. The tower | 
and spire are placed at the west end of the north | 
aisle, and rise 130 ft. high. On the south side is 
a porch, and at the east end are two entrances 
with convenient vestries. The roof has no tie- 
beams, but externally there are flying buttresses. 
Extensive schools have been built in connexion 
with this church. These afford accommodation 
for about 500 children, and there are also houses 
for the teachers adjoining. 

Dinnington.—This small village, situate twelve 
miles east of Sheffield, and six miles north-west 
of Worksop, has been receutly improved by the 
erection of a church, built at the sole expense of 
Mr. J. C. Athorpe, the lord of the manor. The 
new church is a small edifice dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. It is in the Early English style, and 
built by Mr. Cawthorne, of Retford. It consists 
of nave, chancel, and north and south transepts. 
The benches are open. On each side of the| 
chancel is a stained-glass window. Inthe south | 
transept is a painted memorial window, repre- | 
senting the resurrection of Christ. In the| 
tracery over the window are the four evangelists, | 
hieroglyphically represented—St. Matthew by a| 
bust, St. Mark by the head of a lion, St. Luke 
by that of a bull, St. John by the head of an) 
eagle. The west window is filled with stained 
glass. There are four cartoons, representing— 
“Christ blessing little Children,” ‘‘ Baptism of 
St. Joho,” “Joseph and Mary, with the Infant 
Child Jesus in Bethlehem,” and ‘ Christ among 
the Doctors in the Temple.” The whole of the 
painted windows are from Munich; a wheel | 
window is placed over them. | 

Hertford.—At a recent meeting of the building 
committee of St. Andrew’s Church, the archi- 
tect and clerk of the works were in attendance, | 
and Mr. Johnson produced the names of five | 
companies, who had sent him prospectuses for | 
warming the church. It was resolved unani- | 
mously that the committee, on the suggestion of | 
the architect, recommend Gurney’s stoves to 
the consideration of the parishioners, provided 
the whole work of warming the church, brick- 
work included, be done at a cost not exceeding 
1001. Mr. Cousins was appointed clerk of the 
works from the 3rd of May last, at 21. 2s. per 
week, payable at the end of every four weeks. 
A rate to increase the fands was also recom- 





all intending to have anything to do with Joint 
Stock Companies. Take the following ag g 
specimen :— 

“ Before oe. 
questions should 


and other alterations made as a commencement ; 
and afterwards, as funds come in, the whole 
structure will be restored. The architect is Mr. 


Woodyer, of Guildford. shares in 8 company the following 
put to the secretary or promoters :-— 
1. Who are the promoters of the company? 2, How 
many shares have n bond fide eubsortbed for, and by 
whom? State in your reply the number applied for by 
each person. 3. Are paid-up shares to be given to an 
director or other person ?—if 80, state particulars 
reasons. 4, Is any guarantee given to any subscriber 
—_ loss or liability? 5. Are any paid-up shares, and 
if so, how many, to be allotted to the promoters of the 
company ; and are they to receive any, and if any, what 
other advan ? 6. Is arly remuneration, and if 
so, what, fixed for the services of the directors, manager, 
and officers of the company? 7. Are the whole amount 
of the shares to be allotted if copes for? 8. Are the 
allotments to be made in the order in which the appli. 
cations are received, or at the caprice of the directors P 
9. How are the directors, manager, and other officers 
removable? 10. Is it proposed to place any restriction 
upon the transfer of shares? 11, What is the qualifica. 
tion of a director?” 


A case of winding up is quoted, which shows 
that where a company is on the verge of bank. 














Books Receiver. 


“ Raitway Travelling in the Nineteenth 
Century, with Plan of Proposed Improvement. 
By George Lansdown. London: printed by 
Pettitt & Co., Frith-street, Soho.” The plan 
which we have urged for many years as a sine 
qua non for efficiency and safety in passenger 
and guard communication,—namely, a means of 
free transit along the train for guard or pas- 
senger,—is insisted on by the author of this 
pamphlet, who has patented a communication 
between carriages by adjustable platforms. He 
shows clearly that the objection of cost in 
altering carriages, loss of seats, &c., is all a 








| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| in transit. 
| both in’America and on the Continent, and 
/nothing but the stolidity of our countrymen 
| prevents its adoption here. 
| Mr. Lansdown would accomplish the desired 
alteration in perhaps as unobjectionable a way 


| Brandon’s project seems to be meeting with 


ruptcy, a shareholder may, nevertheless, shift a 
great part of his responsibility. The case was 
one in which a person held 250 shares in g 
company, for which he had paid 1,750l.: these 
he sold to a clerk of his for 11. and so escaped 
liability, as the court decided, on the ground that 
it was an absolute and bond fide transfer, out 
and out, without any trust or reservation. On 
the subject of investments, the author inter alias 
says,— 

“ Land companies are as yet in their infancy. My im- 
pression is, that purchasing land with judgment, and 
reselling it in lots with a registered title, is a very desirable 
mode of investment for a company or an individual, and 
it contains the element of speculation in a small degree 
only, as the land cannot be lost.” 


——The Quarterly Journal of Science. July, 
1869. Longmans & Co. This number containg 
an interesting paper on “The Prehistoric An. 
tiquities of and around Lough Gur,” in Ireland, 
by Professor Harkness, F.R.S.; illustrated by a 
sketch map and woodengravings. There is also 
one by Dr. E. Lankester, F.R.S.,on the “ Teach- 
ing of Natural Science in Schools;” another by 
E. Hull, F.R.S., on “ A Ternary Geological Clas- 
sification ;” and various others ; besides the usual 
Chronicles of Science and Notices of Scientific 
Works. “A Letter on Clubs and Institutes 
for Trade Societies. Published for the Work. 


bugbear, and that there would be gain rather 
than loss on the change, by comparison with the 
fitting up of electric or other signalling. But 
even that is a very secondary consideration by 
comparison with the public safety, which can in 
no other way be insured by the trim of trains 
The system is already in operation 


The plans of 


as possible.——“ Railways and the Public. By 
Raphael Brandon, F.R.1.B.A. Second edition. 
We are glad to see that Mr. 


favour, as we agree with its principle, what- 
ever be the merits of the precise fares fixed 
upon. In his preface Mr. Brandon says that, 
according to the returns for 1867, if his system 
had been in operation, the annual income 
would have exceeded the actual receipts 
by 48,000,0001. sterling; and that this 
suggests the possibility of still further re- 
ducing the fares, from) 1s. first-class, 6d. second, 
and 3d. third, as Me proposed in the first 
edition of his pamphlet to 6d. first-class, 
2d. second, and 1d, third-class, “ all the way,” 
even were it from the Land’s End to John o’ ing-men’s Club and Institute Union, 150, 
Groat’s House. Perhaps Mr. Brandon only | Strand.” In this little circular trade societies 
means to add strength to his first proposal, how- | are very properly recommended to establish 
ever; and certainly the public would be satisfied ‘clubs, where the members may meet for the 
with that, whatever the shareholders—if any— transaction of business, instead of resorting 
might be. Meantime, a ‘“ National Railway to public-houses. Some communications ap- 
Association,” with a good long list of members, ‘proving of the suggestion, from the Rev. 

















has been established for the purpose of carrying/H. Solly, Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. Apple. 
out Mr. Brandon’s scheme, with Mr. Brandon | garth, Mr. G. Potter, and others, are 
himself as hon. sec. A prospectus and list of | appended. een 56 Report on the Pollation 


members accompanies the second edition of his of Rivers and Streams in Lancashire. By 
pamphlet.—‘ The Paying and Non-paying | Councillor Joseph Brierley, C.E. Blackburn 
Weights pulled by the Locomotive Engine in | Times office.” This report was presented to the 
1867, considered in connexion with existing | Royal Commissioners on Rivers Pollution, on 
Charges for Passengers and Goods. By B. their official visit to Blackburn; and has been 
Haughton, of the London and North-Western | reprinted from the local Times. The author has 
Railway. M‘Corquodale & Co., printers, Card-' been for many years surveyor to the Burnley 
ington-street, London.” This is a very different | Improvement Commissioners, and engineer to 
sort of pamphlet from Mr. Brandon’s. The the Blackburn Corporation. In this report he 
author is on the engineering staff of the North | offers various suggestions for the consideration 
Western, and his paper on this subject was read of the Commissioners, as remedial measures ; 
before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ such as that each river basin be placed under 
Society, of which he is president. Mr. Haughton | the conservancy of a proper officer; and that 
states that the Board of Trade and other returns | there be a central or controlling board, with 
on which his calculations are based officers under the control of the central 


‘disclose the strange facts that the average British | only ; that a survey be made of all rivers and 
passenger weighs 2 tons with train accessories; and that | streams, and their pollution with solid matters 
the ton of goods, &c., weighs 3} tons; and by no known be at once prohibited under penalties ; and, ag 

rocesses can these enormous multiplications of original | 
net weights be reduced, consistent with affording that 
amount of personal security, and comfort, and accom- 
modation now enjoyed. Let them in their future delibe- 
rations on this subject [he says] relinquish the idea which 
has so long clung to them, and which has been so inge- 
niously and persistent y placed before them, that a railway 
passenger is a feather weight—a letter or a newspaper as 
it were—and that he may a treated accordingly ; let them 
try to realize the facts as stated, as to the actual total of 
paying and non-paying weights pulled, and the enormous 
energy developed in order to produce the effect expressed 
oe figures as before given, viz.,—25,512,646,408, hor. 
mile tons. 


to other offensive matters, such as sewage, tra 
waste, &c., that two years be allowed for other- 
wise disposing of it ; and so on. 








Miscellanen, 


Blasting Rocks under the sSea.—The 
granite rocks which have so long impeded the 


mended. 

Jarrow.—The question of a new cemetery 
for Jarrow has been under consideration. The 
burial board have been authorised to purchase 
the piece of land called the —— Close, situated at 
Shipton, in the occupation of Miss Carr, from 
Col. Townley, for the parpose of forming it into 
& cemetery, according to Mr. Thompson’s plan ; 
the whole cost not to exceed 2,6001. 

Abingdon.—The Church of St. Helen’s is 
abont to be restored. The old pews are to be 


These, combined with the figures representing the 
wear aod tear of material, and the labour expended in 
the maintenance of the system, will bg ~ convince them 
of what an exacting, devouring, and insatiable monster it 
is that they have called upon to minister to their lately- 
born wants, and will go far to reconcile them to the exist- 
ing tariffs of fares and rates.” 


——“ Notes on Joint-Stock Companies.” By 
Robt. A. Ward, Solicitor. London: Effingham 
Wilson, and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Mr. Ward 
is the author of a work on “ Investments,” which 
we favourably noticed in 1852. The pamphlet 


navigation of the arm of the sea between New 
York and Long Island, are now being blasted. 
Apparatus is erected for working a drill under 
water by steam. The drill bar at its cutting end 
is 1} in. in diameter, and has nineteen diamonds 
embedded in its face. When in motion it makes 
from 300 to 500 rotations a minnte, and in that 
time, such is the cutting effect of the diamonds, 
the hole is sunk 1} in. A number of holes, 
consequently, can be drilled in aday. A diver 
then descends and ch them with nitro- 








swept away, open seats put in their place, | under notice is one that cannot but be useful to 


glycerine, which is exploded in the usual way. 
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The Society,of [Engineers.—On Friday, in 
last week, the members and associates of the 
Society of Engineers made their second excur- 
sion of the present season, when they visited the 
Chatham Dockyard Extension Works, by per- 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. A steamer was chartered for the 
occasion, in which the members and their 
friends, to the number of about 100, made a 
pleasant run down the Thames and up the 
Medway, luncheon being served on the way. 
The band of the Grenadier Guards was on board, 
and added to the pleasure of the day by per- 
forming an excellent selection of music. 
Amongst the members present were Messrs. 
F. W. Bryant (president of the society), W. 
Adams (vice-president), Alfred Williams (hon- 
orary secretary), Perry F. Nursey (auditor), 
G. W. Harris (secretary), Baldwin Latham, 
G. Waller, A. E. Stephenson, &. The docks, 
which are very extensive, are fast rising upon a 
large tract of marsh, formerly known as St. 
Mary’s Island, which covers an area of about 
320 acres, and lies to the north-east of the pre- 
sent yard. The works, when completed, will 
consist of four graving docks, each of which will 
be 510 ft. long, 80 ft. wide at the coping, and 
41 ft. 6 in, from floor to coping level. They will 
have 28 ft. 6 in. depth of water at the highest 
level of the neap tides. There are also three 
Jarge basins, the combined area of which will be 
74 acres, add the depth of water in each 30 ft. 
at high-water neap tides. The works are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and the contractor, Mr. 
A. Gabrielli, expects to complete them by 
Christmas, 1870, the time stipulated in the con- 
tract. 


The New Assize Courts at Durham.— 
These courts have been re-opened. The whole | 
of the architectural features in the vestibule, | 
corridor, hall, and courts have been carried out 
to correspond with the original design of the 
exterior of the building. The fittings of the in- 
terior of the courts are in Dantzic oak and 
American ash, with red and yellow pine linings, 
the woodwork of the old courts having been used 
as the framing or heart to the new, the whole 
being stained and varnished. We postpone a 
description of the buildings, as we shall probably 
illustrate them. The cost of all the works will 
be about 5,0001. Mr. C. Turnbull has been the | 
clerk of the works, and has carried out the 
masonwork, which was principally alterations, 
with daily workmen, and the following trades- 
men have been contractors for their different 
departments of the work :—Joiner and carpen- 
ter, G. Gradon, Durham; slater, R. Rule & 
Son, Durham ; plasterer and for cement and tile 
flooring, W. B. Wilkinson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; | 
painter and glazier, W. Hodgson, Darham; plum- | 
ber and gasfitter, James Laidler, Durham ; for 
heating and ventilation, Haden & Sons, Trow- 
bridge and Manchester ; furnishing, W. Robson, 
Durham. The whole has been executed under 
the superintendence of Mr. William Crosier, the 
county surveyor and architect. 


Sanitary Report on Islington, 1868.— 
The report on the sanitary condition of the parish 
of St. Mary, Islington, for 1868, by Dr. Ballard, 
the medical officer of health, has been printed. 
In respect to the Workshops’ Regulation Act, 
Dr. Ballard states that although he thinks it | 
highly desirable that the Act should be put into | 
action, the difficulties met with have entirely 
prevented any enforcement of its provisionr. | 
Unwholesome crowding, uncleanliness, and want 
of ventilation, however, have been interdicted, 
and a good many amendments in these respects 
made, Under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act three series of premises have been 
reported to the vestry; namely, Parcells-court, 
in the High-street ; certain houses and shanties 
in Brand-street, Holloway ; and certain houses 
in Albert-square. The last have already been 
closed. In the other cases the premises have 
been reported as being dangerous to health. 


An Imperial Inventor.—Some years ago 
the Emperor of the French was astonished at 
the great space occupied by flour when packed 
in sacks in the usual manner, and imagined that 
it might be compressed into a much smaller bulk, 
and be thus rendered of easier transport. He 
at once authorised some experiments to be made 
on the subject, which resulted in the flour being 
submitted to powerful hydraulic pressure, and 
served to the various regiments in tin cases, not 
only occupying avery small bulk, but protecting 
the flour from the damp of the atmosphere, and 
60 preventing it from becoming mouldy. , 

















| presided. After the dinner Lieutenant-General 


| Dames were called over by General Seymour, the 


| Consort. The certificates were signed by her 


Coroner’s Report for Central Middle- 
sex.—The sixth annual report of Dr. E. Lankes- 
ter, F.R.S., is printed in the weekly sessional 
proceedings of the Social Science Association 
for lst July. It contains much important infor- 
mation and suggestion on such subjects as 
infantile deaths and infanticide, deaths from 
accident, suicide, sudden deaths, &c. In six 
cases of death from small-pox on which inquests 
were held, none of the deceased had been 
vaccinated. Dr. Lankester calls attention to 
“the existence of a sect of fanatics, who, 
regardless of the overwhelming evidence in 
favour of the beneficent effects of vaccination, 
and in defiance of the laws of the country, 
recommend that children should not be vac- 
cinated. These persons [he adds] recommend 
that parents should not haye the births of their 
children registered, so that the inspectors of 
vaccination may not be thus enabled to discover 
the residences of unvaccinated children.” We 
believe that in such cases an opinion is enter- 
tained that though vaccination diminishes 
deaths from small-pox it produces other diseases, 
but we have not yet seen anything like clear 
evidence that this is other than a mere fancy. 
Sudden death from disease of the heart, Dr. 
Larkester says, although it is almost a natural 
cause of death amongst old people, also fre- 
quently occurs amongst persons under sixty 
years of age, mostly from the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, preventing the due oxidation of the 
tissues. 


The Prince Consort's Windsor Asso- 
ciation.—The annual meeting of this Association 
has been held in Windsor Home Park. Princess 





Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess | 
Louise presided, and presented the prizes to the 
successful candidates. In a large marquee 
separating a smaller division, where the royal 
dais was erected, from that used more particu- 


St. Alban’s Congress of the Sritish 
Archaeological Association.—The 
ings of the Congress will inclade— Monday, Aug. 2, 
Opening Meeting at the Town-hall.—Address of 
the President.—Déjetiner at the Town-hall.— Ex. 
amination of the Abbey Church and Monastery. 
—Dinner at the Town-hall. Tuesday, Excursion 
to Redburne, Kensworth, and Markyate Celle, 
and Dunstable.—Lunch at Dunstable.—Inspec- 
tion of the Iknield Way. Wednesday, Visit to 
Verulam,and the special excavations.— Luncheon. 
—Examination of the churches and town, and 
Sopwell Nunnery. Thursday, Excursion to Hat- 
field.—Examination of Hatfield House.—Visit to 
Knebworth.—Reception by the President, Lord 
Lytton, and Déjeiner. Friday, Excursion to 
Hemel Hempstead and Berkhampstead.— Lunch 
at Berkhampstead.— Examination of the Church 
and Castle, and of Penley Manor House. And 
Saturday, Excursion to Abbot’s Langley, King’s 
Langley, and Chenies.—Lunch at Chenies. A 
number of good papers have been promised. 


Holborn Board of Works has come into 
collision with the corporate authorities of the 
City. At the meeting on Monday evening last 
the Clerk reported that, acting under the direc- 
tion of the Board, and by the advice of counsel, 
he had taken proceedings against Messrs. Boit, 
the contractors for the City Corporation. The 
proceedings have reference to certain works 
executed at the intersection of Cow Cross-street 
and St. John-street. An indictment has been 
presented at the Middlesex Sessions, and a true bill 
has been found, but the case has been removed 
by the City under a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, where it will not be 
heard until next November. It is a pity there 


| should have arisen this necessity for litigation 


between two bodies so closely interested in each 
other’s welfare. 





larly by the general public, was a collection of 
exotics and fruit. Other tents in the larger half 
of the enclosure contained an exhibition of 
vegetables and fruit, and a display of cottage 
handicraft. There were models of locomotives, 
a church, lathe, electric telegraph, &c., and 
specimens of needlework. About 250 exhibitors 
dined in a large marquee. The vicar of Windsor 


Seymour read the report of the Committee, and 
the exhibitors were addressed by the vicar of 
Egham. The prizeholders, about 200 in number, 
were afterwards marshalled up to the royal dais 
one by one by the Committee; and as their 


prizes were delivered by the princesses. The 
prizes varied in amount from 31. downwards, 
while the successful candidates in six of the 
Classes also received framed and glazed certifi- 
cates, surmounted by a medallion of the Prince 


Majesty. 
& Lost Opportunity.— When the Viceroy of 


The Wright Testimonial.—A painting, in 
commemoration of the labours of Thomas Wright, 
the prison philanthropist, has been presented to 
the Corporation of London in the Gnaildhall. 
There was a numerous assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen in the body of the hall. This is one 
of three pictures to be presented,—one to 
London, one to Manchester, and one to Salford. 
The picture entitled \“‘The Condemned Cell,” 
and of which we have before spoken, painted by 
Mr. Charles Mercier, contains a life-size portrait 
of the philanthropic workman in the act of 
ministering to a convict supposed to be under 
sentence of death. The deputation from the 
committee was accompanied by Mr. Wright. 
Lord Shaftesbury presented the picture to the 
corporation. 


New Mode of Cheapening Pig Iron.— 
Mr. Richard Brown, of the Shotts Iron Company, 
Glasgow, has provisionally protected an expedient 
for cheapening the production of pig-iron, which 
has been well received by the Scottish iron- 
masters. Ironstone, after being calcined, accord- 





Egypt inspected the fire brigade in the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace, we learn that, in order to 
illustrate the utility of fire-escapes, certain fire- 
men went through the form of rescue from the 
roof of the palace. They assumed, we are told, 
a helpless state, and were carried down on the 
backs of their comrades, some being lowered by 
means of ropes. We almost wish, says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, that at the same time his Highness 
could have been favoured with other scenes 
illustrative of our habits which could not have 
failed to interest him, and would have been 
useful as warnings, if not as examples. For 
instance, a few hack cabs might have been driven 
to the palace gardens, a select number of police 
constables assuming a helpless condition while 
the vehicles were allowed to loiter leisurely 
through the grounds. The entrance to the palace 


ing to the usual custom, is allowed to cool down, 
and in many instances is permitted to lie in 
heaps till the grass grows over the mound, while 
all the time the char is absorbing moisture from 
the atmosphere of from 10 to 20 per cent. What 
Mr. Brown proposes is to remove the ore in as 
hot a condition as possible, and, at all events, 
before it reaches the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. If removed in an incandescent state 
to the) blast-furnace, it enters on its farther 
stages as a protoxide instead of as a peroxide of 
iron, is much lighter in weight, and a consequent 
saving is effected in the lordship, and also in its 
transmission by railway. Less fuel will also be 
required to convert ore so removed into pig-iron. 
There are other improvements, and the saving 
from all sources is estimated at from 3s. to 5s. 


a ton. 





might have been upheaved by one of our gas 
companies, then carefully relaid and repaved ; | 


upheaved again by a waterworks company, again | 
carefally relaid, and then dug up once more by 
an underground railway company,—everybody 
present assuming “ the helpless condition.” ‘The | 
Viceroy would then have left the palace with a 


fair idea of the “ working of our systems.” 


The late Mr. Robert Grace, Architect. 
We regret having to record the death of Mr. 
Robert Grace, architect (late of Derby), at his 
residence, Newton-road, Burton-upon-Trent. Mr. 
Grace held the office of town commissioner for 
several years, and during that time discharged 
the duties devolving upon him to the great satis- 
faction of all the ratepayers. His loss will be 
felt by a large circle of friends. 





The Competition for the new Market at 
Bradford.—A considerable number of designs 
are lodged at the Town Clerk’s office, but they 
will be kept strictly private until the award has 
been made by the committee of the council 
delegated with that duty. The ground proposed 
to be covered is the site bounded by Godwin- 
street, Darley-street, Kirkgate, and Kirkgate 
Chapel, and the competition is confined to local 
architects. 

Inverted Siphon.—An iron pipe, 11 in. in 
diameter and 8,800 ft. (a mile and two-thirds) 
long, has been laid in Tuolumne county, Cali- 
fornia. It runs down a mountain, under a creek, 
and up the ascent on the opposite side, under a 
perpendicular pressure at the lowest point of 
684 ft. 
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the nave is 24 ft. to the plate, and 17 ft. 6 in. 
from plate to ridge. The church affords accom- 
modation for about 570 persons, and 300 sittings 
will be free. The architects were Messrs. Drury 
& Lovejoy, of London; the contractors, Messrs. 
Gibson, Brothers, of Southall. The Clerk of the 
Works was Mr. Richard Slaughter. The amount 
of the original contract was 2,800I., but we are 
informed that the entire cost of the building will 
much exceed that sum. 

Birkenhead.— St. James’s Church has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Chester. The church 
is situated in an area at the northern part of the 
town, where no less than eight streets converge. 
The building is in the Early English style. It 
was designed by Mr. Charles Evans Lang, and 
Messrs. J. & W. Walker, of Birkenhead, were 
the builders. The church consists of a nave and 
aisles, a clearstory, a chancel, 40 ft. in length, 
and north and south transepts, in the latter of 
which are galleries. The aisles are divided from 
the nave by a range of columns, and from these 
spring the arches which carry the clearstory and 
roof. At the junction of the nave and chancel 
is an arch which springs from reeded columns and 
rises some 40 ft. in height. The chancel is lighted 
at the east end by a triplet window, and by three 
coupled lancets at each of the sides. 
terrupted view of the church is afforded from 
east to west, owing to the nave and aisles being 
unbroken and unintruded upon, except by the 
pews and organ, the latter being placed in the 
western bay of the north aisle. The western 


window is of considerable magnitude, and con- | 


sists of three lofty lancets, which, together with 
the intervening arches and a triangular window 
above, occupy the entire west end of the nave. 
The church is seated to accommodate 800 adults, 
and is 140 ft. long by 50 ft. wide. The transepts 
from north to south are 86 ft. long. The tower 
and spire are placed at the west end of the north 
aisle, and rise 130 ft. high. On the south side is 
a porch, and at the east end are two entrances 
with convenient vestries. The roof has no tie- 
beams, but externally there are flying buttresses. 
Extensive schools have been built in connexion 
with this church. These afford accommodation 
for about 500 children, and there are also houses 
for the teachers adjoining. 

Dinnington.—This small village, situate twelve 
miles east of Sheffield, and six miles north-west 
of Worksop, has been receutly improved by the 
erection of a church, built at the sole expense of 
Mr. J. C. Athorpe, the lord of the manor. The 
new church is a small edifice dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. It is in the Early English style, and | 
built by Mr. Cawthorne, of Retford. It consists | 
of nave, chancel, and north and south transepts. | 
The benches are open. On each side of the! 
chancel is a stained-glass window. In thesouth| 
transept is a painted memorial window, repre- | 
senting the resurrection of Christ. In the) 
tracery over the window are the four evangelists, 
hieroglyphically represented—St. Matthew by a 
bust, St. Mark by the head of a lion, St. Luke 
by that of a bull, St. John by the head of an 
eagle. The west window is filled with stained 
glass. There are four cartoons, representing— 
“Christ blessing little Children,” ‘“‘ Baptism of 
St. John,” “Joseph and Mary, with the Infant 
Child Jesus in Bethlehem,” and “Christ among 
the Doctors in the Temple.” The whole of the 
painted windows are from Munich; a wheel 
window is placed over them. 

Hertford.— At a recent meeting of the building 
committee of St. Andrew’s Church, the archi-| 
tect and clerk of the works were in attendance, | 
and Mr. Johnson produced the names of five 
companies, who had sent him prospectuses for | 
warming the church. It was resolved unani- | 





mously that the committee, on the suggestion of | 


the architect, recommend Gurney’s stoves to 
the consideration of the parishioners, provided 
the whole work of warming the church, brick- 


work included, be done at a cost not exceeding | P 


1001. Mr. Cousins was appointed clerk of the 
works from the 3rd of May last, at 21. 2s. per 
week, payable at the end of every four weeks. 
A rate to increase the funds was also recom- 
mended. 

Jarrow.—The question of a new cemetery 
for Jarrow has been under consideration. The 
burial board have been authorised to purchase 
the piece of land called the Close, situated at 
Shipton, in the occupation of Miss Carr, from 
Col. Townley, for the parpose of forming it into 
@ cemetery, according to Mr. Thompson’s plan ; 
the whole cost not to exceed 2,6001. 

Abingdon.—The Church of St. Helen’s is 
abont to be restored. The old pews are to be 
ewept away, open seats put in their place, 





An unin- | 


and other alterations made as a commencement ; 
and afterwards, as funds come in, the whole 
structure will be restored. The architect is Mr. 
Woodyer, of Guildford. 





Books Received. 


“Raitway Travelling in the Nineteenth 
Century, with Plan of Proposed Improvement. 
By George Lansdown. London: printed by 
Pettitt & Co., Frith-street, Soho.” The plan 
which we have urged for many years as & sine 
qua non for efficiency and safety in passenger 





free transit along the train for guard or pas- 
senger,—is insisted on by the author of this 
pamphlet, who has patented a communication 
between carriages by adjustable platforms. He 
shows clearly that the objection of cost in 
altering carriages, loss of seats, &c., is all a 
bugbear, and that there would be gain rather 
| than loss on the change, by comparison with the 
| fitting up of electric or other signalling. But 
}even that is a very secondary consideration by 
| comparison with the public safety, which can in 
no other way be insured by the trim of trains 
in transit. The system is already in operation 
both in’America and on the Continent, and 
nothing but the stolidity of our countrymen 
prevents its adoption here. The plans of 
|Mr. Lansdown would accomplish the desired 





alteration in perhaps aa unobjectionable a way 
as possible. “ Railways and the Pablic. By 
| Raphael Brandon, F.R.1.B.A. Second edition. 
| Bell & Daldy.” We are glad to see that Mr. 
Brandon’s project seems to be meeting with 
| favour, as we agree with its principle, what- 
|ever be the merits of the precise fares fixed 
|upon. In his preface Mr. Brandon says that, 
according to the returns for 1867, if his system 
had been in operation, the annual income 
would have exceeded the actual receipts 
| by 48,000,0001. sterling; and that this 
|suggests the possibility of still further re- 
ducing the fares, from 1s. first-class, 6d. second, 
and 3d. third, as he proposed in the first 
edition of his pamphlet to 6d. first-class, 
2d. second, and 1d, third-class, “all the way,” 
even were it from the Land’s End to John o’ 
Groat’s House. Perhaps Mr. Brandon only | 





and guard communication,—namely, a means of 


all intending to have anything to do with Joint 
Stock Companies. Take the following ag 9 
specimen :— 


“Before taking shares in & com: the fi 
questions should be put to the peter. may be mire 
1. Who are the promoters of the company? 2, How 


many shares have m bond fide subser for, and by 
whom? State in your reply the number applied for by 
each person. 3. Are paid-up shares to be given to an 
director or other person ?—if so, state particulars 
reasons. 4, Is any guarantee given to any subscriber 
—* loss or liability? 5. Are any paid-up shares, and 
if so, how many, to be allotted to the promoters of the 
company ; and are “7 to receive any, and if any, what 
other advan ? 6, Is ary remuneration, and if 
so, what, fixed for the services of the directors, manager, 
and officers of the company? 7. Are the whole 
of the shares to be allotted if applied for? 8. Are the 
allotments to be made in the order in which the i 
cations are received, or at the caprice of the directors ? 
9. How are the directors, manager, and other officers 
removable? 10. Is it proposed to Bory any restriction 
upon the transfer of shares? 11, What is the qualifica. 
tion of a director?” 


A case of winding up is quoted, which shows 
that where a company is on the verge of bank. 
ruptcy, a shareholder may, nevertheless, shift g 
great part of his responsibility. The case wag 
one in which a person held 250 shares in g 
company, for which he had paid 1,750l.: these 
he sold to a clerk of his for 11, and so escaped 
liability, as the court decided, on the ground that 
it was an absolute and bond fide transfer, out 
and out, without any trust or reservation, On 
the subject of investments, the author inter alias 
says,— 

‘** Land companies are as yet in their infancy. My im- 
pression is, that purchasing land with judgment, and 
reselling it in lots with a registered title, is a very desirable 
mode of investment for a company or an individual, and 


it contains the element of speculation in a small degree 
only, as the land cannot be lost.” 


—The Quarterly Journal of Science. July, 
1869. Longmans & Co. This number containg 
an interesting paper on “The Prehistoric An. 
tiquities of and around Lough Gar,” in Ireland, 
by Professor Harkness, F.R.S.; illustrated by a 
sketch map and woodengravings. There is also 
one by Dr. E. Lankester, F.R.S., on the “ Teache 
ing of Natural Science in Schools;” another by 
E. Hull, F.R.S., on “ A Ternary Geological Clas. 
sification ;” and various others ; besides the usual 
Chronicles of Science and Notices of Scientific 
Works. “A Letter on Clubs and Institutes 








for Trade Societies. Published for the Work. 
ing-men’s Club and Institute Union, 150, 
Strand.” In this little circular trade societies 


means to add strength to his first proposal, how- | are very properly recommended to establish 
ever ; and certainly the public would be satisfied | clubs, where the members may meet for the 
with that, whatever the shareholders—if any— transaction of business, instead of resorting 
might be. Meantime, a ‘ National Railway | to public-houses. Some communications ap- 
Association,” with a good long list of members, | proving of the suggestion, from the Rev. 


has been established for the purpose of carrying | H, Solly, Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. Apple- 
out Mr. Brandon’s scheme, with Mr. Brandon! garth, Mr. G. Potter, and oihers, are 
himself as hon. sec. A prospectus and list of | appended. “Report on the Pollation 





members accompanies the second edition of his | of Rivers and Streams in Lancashire. By 
pamphlet.—‘“ The Paying and Non-paying| Councillor Joseph Brierley, C.E. Blackburn 
Weights pulled by the Locomotive Engine in | Times office.” This report was presented to the 
1867, considered in connexion with existing | Royal Commissioners on Rivers Pollution, on 
Charges for Passengers and Goods. By B. their official visit to Blackburn; and has been 
Haughton, of the London and North-Western reprinted from the local Times. The author has 
Railway. M‘Corquodale & Co., printers, Card-| been for many years surveyor to the Burnley 
ington-street, London.” This is a very different | Improvement Commissioners, and engineer to 
sort of pamphlet from Mr. Brandon’s. The | the Blackburn Corporation. In this report he 
author is on the engineering staff of the North | offerg various suggestions for the consideration 
Western, and his paper on this subject was read | of the Commissioners, as remedial measures ; 


before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, of which he is president. Mr. Haughton 
states that the Board of Trade and other returns 
on which his calculations are based 


“‘ disclose the strange facts that the average British 
passenger weighs 2 tons with train accessories; and that 
the ton of goods, &c., weighs 3} tons; and by no known 

rocesses can these enormous multiplications of original 
net weights be reduced, consistent with affording that | 
amount of personal security, and comfort, and accom- | 
modation now enjoyed. Let them in their future delibe- 
rations on this subject [he says] relinquish the idea which 
has so long clung to them, and which has been so inge- 
niously and persistent y placed before them, that a railway 

assenger is a feather weight—a letter or a newspaper as 
it were—and that he may be treated accordingly ; Tot them 
try to realize the facts as stated, as to the actual total of 
paying and non-paying weights pulled, and the enormous 
energy developed in order to produce the effect expressed 
in the figures as before given, viz.,—25,512,646,408, hor. 
mile tons. 

These, combined with the figures representing the 
wear aud tear of material, and the labour expended in 
the maintenance of the system, will perhaps convince them 
of what an exacting, devouring, end iauntisie monster it 
is that they have called upon to minister to their lately- 
born wants, and will go far to reconcile them to the exist- 
ing tariffs of fares and rates.” 


——“ Notes on Joint-Stock Companies.” By 
Robt. A. Ward, Solicitor. London: Effingham 
Wilson, and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Mr. Ward 
is the author of a work on “ Investments,” which 





we favourably noticed in 1852. The pamphlet 
under notice is one that cannot but be usefal to 





‘such as that each river basin be placed under 
the conservancy of a proper officer; and that 
‘there be a central or controlling board, with 
| officers under the control of the central 
‘only; that a survey be made of all rivers and 
streams, and their pollution with solid matters 
| be at once prohibited under penalties; and, 98 
‘to other offensive matters, such as sewage, trade 
waste, &c., that two years be allowed for other- 
wise disposing of it ; and so on. 








Miscellanea, 


Blasting Rocks under the Sea.—The 
granite rocks which have so long impeded the 
navigation of the arm of the sea between New 
York and Long Island, are now being blasted. 
Apparatus is erected for working a drill under 
water by steam. The drill bar at its cutting end 
is 1} in. in diameter, and has nineteen diamonds 
embedded in its face. When in motion it makes 
from 300 to 500 rotations a minnte, and in that 
time, such is the cutting effect of the diamonds, 
the hole is sunk 1} in. A number of holes, 


consequently, can be drilled in a day. A diver 
then descends and charges them with nitro- 
glycerine, which is exploded in the usual way. 
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The Society,of [Engineers.—On Friday, in 
last week, the members and associates of the 
Society of Engineers made their second excur- 
sion of the present season, when they visited the 
Chatham Dockyard Extension Works, by per- 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. A steamer was chartered for the 
occasion, in which the members and their 
friends, to the number of about 100, made a 
pleasant run down the Thames and up the 
Medway, luncheon being served on the way. 
The band of the Grenadier Guards was on board, 
and added to the pleasure of the day by per- 
forming an excellent selection of music. 
Amongst the members present were Messrs. 
F. W. Bryant (president of the society), W. 
Adams (vice-president), Alfred Williams (hon- 
orary secretary), Perry F. Nursey (auditor), 
G. W. Harris (secretary), Baldwin Latham, 
G. Waller, A. E. Stephenson, &c. The docks, 
which are very extensive, are fast rising upon a 
large tract of marsh, formerly known as St. 
Mary’s Island, which covers an area of about 
320 acres, and lies to the north-east of the pre- 
sent yard. The works, when completed, will 
consist of four graving docks, each of which will 
be 510 ft. long, 80 ft. wide at the coping, and 
41 ft. 6 in, from floor to coping level. They will 
have 28 ft. 6 in. depth of water at the highest 
level of the neap tides. There are also three 
large basins, the combined area of which will be 
74 acres, add the depth of water in each 30 ft. 
at high-water neap tides. The works are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and the contractor, Mr. 
A. Gabrielli, expects to complete them by 
Christmas, 1870, the time stipulated in the con- 
tract. 


The New Assize Courts at Durham.— 
These courts have been re-opened. The whole 
of the architectural features in the vestibule, 
corridor, hall, and courts have been carried out 
to correspond with the original design of the 
exterior of the building. The fittings of the in- 
terior of the courts are in Dantzic oak and 
American ash, with red and yellow pine linings, 
the woodwork of the old courts having been used 
as the framing or heart to the new, the whole 
being stained and varnished. We postpone a 
description of the buildings, as we shall probably 
illustrate them. The cost of all the works will 


Son, Durham ; plasterer and for cement and tile 
flooring, W. B. Wilkinson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
painter and glazier, W. Hodgson, Darham ; plum- 
ber and gasfitter, James Laidler, Durham ; for 
heating and ventilation, Haden & Sons, Trow- 
bridge and Manchester ; furnishing, W. Robson, 
Durham. The whole has been executed under 
the superintendence of Mr. William Crosier, the 
county surveyor and architect. 


Sanitary Report on Islington, 1868.— 


The report on the sanitary condition of the parish | 


of St. Mary, Islington, for 1868, by Dr. Ballard, 
the medical officer of health, has been printed. 
In respect to the Workshops’ Regulation Act, 
Dr. Ballard states that although he thinks it 
highly desirable that the Act should be put into 
action, the difficulties met with have entirely 
prevented any enforcement of its provisione. 
Unwholesome crowding, uncleanliness, and want 
of ventilation, however, have been interdicted, 
and a good many amendments in these respects 
made, Under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act three series of premises have been 
reported to the vestry ; namely, Parcells-court, 
in the High-street ; certain houses and shanties 
in Brand-street, Holloway ; and certain houses 
in Albert-square. The last have already been 
closed. In the other cases the premises have 
been reported as being dangerous to health. 


An Imperial Inventor.—Some years ago 
the Emperor of the French was astonished at 
the great space occupied by flour when packed 
in sacks in the usual manner, and imagined that 
it might be compressed into a much smaller bulk, 
and be thus rendered of easier transport. He 
at once authorised some experiments to be made 
on the subject, which resulted in the flour being 
submitted to powerful hydraulic pressure, and 
served to the various regiments in tin cases, not 
only occupying avery small bulk, but protecting 
the flour from the damp of the atmosphere, and 
60 preventing it from becoming mouldy. 





presided. After the dinner Lieutenant-General 
be about 5,0001. Mr. C. Turnbull has been the Seymour read the report of the Committee, and 
clerk of the works, and has carried out the the exhibitors were addressed by the vicar of 
masonwork, which was principally alterations, | Egham. The prizeholders, about 200 in number, 
with daily workmen, and the following trades- | were afterwards marshalled up to the royal dais 
men have been contractors for their different |one by one by the Committee; and as their 
departments of the work :—Joiner and carpen- names were called over by General Seymour, the 
ter, G. Gradon, Durham; slater, R. Rule & prizes were delivered by the princesses. The 


Coroner’s Report for Central Middle- 
sex.—The sixth annual report of Dr. E. Lankes- 
ter, F.R.S., is printed in the weekly sessional 
proceedings of the Social Science Association 
for lst July. It contains much important infor- 
mation and suggestion on such subjects as 
infantile deaths and infanticide, deaths from 
accident, suicide, sudden deaths, &c. In six 
cases of death from small-pox on which inquests 
were held, none of the deceased had been 
vaccinated. Dr. Lankester calls attention to 
“the existence of a sect of fanatics, who, 
regardless of the overwhelming evidence in 
favour of the beneficent effects of vaccination, 
and in defiance of the laws of the country, 
recommend that children should not be vac- 
cinated. These persons [he adds] recommend 
that parents should not haye the births of their 
children registered, so that the inspectors of 
vaccination may not be thus enabled to discover 
the residences of unvaccinated children.” We 
believe that in such cases an opinion is enter- 
tained that though vaccination diminishes 
deaths from small-pox it produces other diseases, 
but we have not yet seen anything like clear 
cvidence that this is other than a mere fancy. 
Sudden death from disease of the heart, Dr. 
Larkester says, although it is almost a natural 
cause of death amongst old people, also fre- 
quently occurs amongst persons under sixty 
years of age, mostly from the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, preventing the due oxidation of the 
tissues. 


The Prince Consort's Windsor Asso- 
ciation.—The annual meeting of this Association | 
has been held in Windsor Home Park. Princess | 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess | 
Louise presided, and presented the prizes to the 
successful candidates. In a large marquee 
separating a smaller division, where the royal | 
dais was erected, from that used more particu- 
larly by the general public, was a collection of 
exotics and fruit. Other tents in the larger half 
of the enclosure contained an exhibition of 
vegetables and fruit, and a display of cottage 
handicraft. There were models of locomotives, 
a church, lathe, electric telegraph, &c., and 
specimens of needlework. About 250 exhibitors 
dined in a large marquee. The vicar of Windsor 








prizes varied in amount from 31. downwards, 
|while the successful candidates in six of the 
| Classes also received framed and glazed certifi- 
_ cates, surmounted by a medallion of the Prince 
Consort. The certificates were signed by her 
Majesty. 


& Lost Opportunity.— When the Viceroy of 
Egypt inspected the fire brigade in the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace, we learn that, in order to 
illustrate the utility of fire-escapes, certain fire- 
men went through the form of rescue from the 
roof of the palace. They assumed, we are told, 
a helpless state, and were carried down on the 
backs of their comrades, some being lowered by 
means of ropes. We almost wish, says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, that at the same time his Highness 
could have been favoured with other scenes 
illustrative of our habits which could not have 
failed to interest him, and would have been 
useful as warnings, if not as examples. For 
instance, afew hack cabs might have been driven 
to the palace gardens, a select number of police 
constables assuming a helpless condition while 
the vehicles were allowed to loiter leisurely 
through the grounds. The entrance to the palace 
might have been upheaved by one of our gas 
companies, then carefully relaid and repaved ; | 
upheaved again by a waterworks company, again | 
carefally relaid, and then dug up once more by 
an underground railway company,—everybody 
present assuming “ the helpless condition.” ‘The 
Viceroy would then have left the palace with a | 











, felt by a large circle of friends. 


fair idea of the “ working of our systems.” 


The late Mr. Robert Grace, Architect. 
We regret having to record the death of Mr. 
Robert Grace, architect (late of Derby), at his 


St. Alban's Congress of the Sritish 
Archaeological Association.—The proceed. 
ings of the Congress will inclade— Monday, Aug. 2, 
Opening Meeting at the Town-hall.—Address of 
the President.—Dé¢jetiner at the Town-hall.—Ex.- 
amination of the Abbey Church and Monastery. 
—Dinner at the Town-hall. Tuesday, Excursion 
to Redburne, Kensworth, and Markyate Celle, 
and Dunstable.—Lunch at Dunstable.—Inspec- 
tion of the Iknield Way. Wednesday, Visit to 
Verulam,and the special excavations.— Luncheon. 
—Examination of the churches and town, and 
Sopwell Nunnery. Thursday, Excursion to Hat- 
field.—Examination of Hatfield House.—Visit to 
Knebworth.—Reception by the President, Lord 
Lytton, and Déjedner. Friday, Excursion to 
Hemel Hempstead and Berkhampstead.—Lunch 
at Berkhampstead.—Examination of the Church 
and Castle, and of Penley Manor House. And 
Saturday, Excursion to Abbot’s Langley, King’s 
Langley, and Chenies.—Lanch at Chenies. A 
number of good papers have been promised. 


Holborn Board of Works has come into 
collision with the corporate authorities of the 
City. At the meeting on Monday evening last 
the Clerk reported that, acting under the direc- 
tion of the Board, and by the advice of counsel, 
he had taken proceedings against Messrs. Boit, 
the contractors for the City Corporation. The 
proceedings have reference to certain works 
executed at the intersection of Cow Cross-street 
and St. John-street. An indictment has been 
presented at the Middlesex Sessions, and a true bill 
has been found, but the case has been removed 
by the City under a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, where it will not be 
heard until next November. It is a pity there 
should have arisen this necessity for litigation 


between two bodies so closely interested in each 


other’s welfare. 


The Wright Testimonial.—A painting, in 
commemoration of the labours of Thomas Wright, 
the prison philanthropist, has been presented to 
the Corporation of London in the Guildhall. 
There was a numerous assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen in the body of the hall. This is one 
of three pictures to be presented,—one to 
London, one to Manchester, and one to Salford. 
The picture entitled \“‘The Condemned Cell,” 
and of which we have before spoken, painted by 
Mr. Charles Mercier, contains a life-size portrait 
of the philanthropic workman in the act of 
ministering to a convict supposed to be under 
sentence of death. The deputation from the 
committee was accompanied by Mr. Wright. 
Lord Shaftesbury presented the picture to the 
corporation. 


New Mode of Cheapening Pig Iron.— 
Mr. Richard Brown, of the Shotts Iron Company, 
Glasgow, has provisionally protected an expedient 
for cheapening the production of pig-iron, which 
has been well received by the Scottish iron- 
masters. Ironstone, after being calcined, accord- 
ing to the usual custom, is allowed to cool down, 
and in many instances is permitted to lie in 
heaps till the grass grows over the mound, while 
all the time the char is absorbing moisture from 
the atmosphere of from 10 to 20 per cent. What 
Mr. Brown proposes is to remove the ore in ag 
hot a condition as possible, and, at all events, 
before it reaches the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. If removed in an incandescent state 
to the) blast-furnace, it enters on its further 
stages as a protoxide instead of as a peroxide of 
iron, is much lighter in weight, and a consequent 
saving is effected in the lordship, and also in its 
transmission by railway. Less fuel will also be 
required to convert ore so removed into pig-iron. 
There are other improvements, and the saving 
from all sources is estimated at from 3s. to 5s. 
a ton. 


The Competition for the new Market at 
Bradford.—A considerable number of designs 
are lodged at the Town Clerk’s office, but they 
will be kept strictly private until the award has 
been made by the committee of the council 
delegated with that duty. The ground proposed 
to be covered is the site bounded by Godwin- 
street, Darley-street, Kirkgate, and Kirkgate 
Chapel, and the competition is confined to local 
architects. 


Inverted Siphon.—<An iron pipe, 11 in. in 


residence, Newton-road, Burton-upon-Trent. Mr. | diameter and 8,800 ft. (a mile and two-thirds) 
Grace held the office of town commissioner for | long, has been laid in Tuolumne county, Cali- 
several years, and during that time discharged | fornia. It runs down ® mountain, under a creek, 
the duties devolving upon him to the great satis- | and up the ascent on the opposite side, under a 
faction of all the ratepayers. His loss will be| perpendicular pressure at the lowest point of 


684 fc. 
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‘Wholesale Destruction of Bricks. — 
During Sunday night in last week, a large 
amount of mischief was done at the brickfield of 
Mr. George Bradbury, Bury New-road, Manches- 
ter. Some 21,000 bricks had been stacked in 
walls 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, and about 80 yards long, 
as a final preparation for the kiln. On Monday 
morning the whole of these walls of bricks were 
found to have been thrown down, and the 
damage is attributed to the fact that Mr. Brad- 
bury and his men are at variance, The great 
point of contention is the resolution of masters 
to pay by the hour. Mr. Bradbury resisted a 
peremptory notice he received three weeks 
before to cease supplying bricks to the hour men. 
He expresses his determination to persevere, and 
his yard is now every night in charge of the 
police. The majority of the masters, it appears, 
have been induced to side with the men, and the 
result is that some sixty or seventy firms refuse 
to supply bricks to those master bricklayers who 
enforce the hour system. On the other hand, 
some ten or a dozen refuse to cut off the supply, 
and Mr. Bradbury is one of them. Their yards 
have been stopped for about three weeks, the 
men, it is alleged, refusing to make up the bricks 
unless the masters promise not to supply the 
bricklayers who have joined the hour system. 
The conspiracy, therefore, as in so many other 
instances, is that of workmen against workmen, 
rather than against employers, who, in this case, 
are scarcely entitled to be called masters. 


Public Museums and Libraries. — In 
the Commons, Lord H. Lennox asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he would 
authorise the necessary steps being taken 
to effect the systematic circulation to local 
museums, libraries, and institutions of the 


Michael Faraday.—In reply to Mr. Lyon 
Playfair, in the Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he deduced from facts the 
general rule that the practice of the country has 
pot been to give parliamentary grants for the 
purpose of erecting statues to private citizens, 
however illustrious. There have lived Shak- 
speare, Milton, Newton, Locke, none of whom 
have had public statues erected tothem. “There- 
fore,’ he said, “I think that we may well be 
content to pass over Faraday in such company, 
and I say this without any disrespect to 
Faraday.’”’——-We may here remark that Faraday 
is to be honoured in Paris. Three new streets 
about to be opened beyond the Arc de Triomphe 
at the end of the Champs Elysées, are to be named 
after Lebon, Torricelli, and Faraday. 


Llandaff Cathedral.—The last great por- 
tions of the work of restoration before the re- 
opening have been the rebuilding of the south- 
western tower,—now surmounted by a spire 
that makes the cathedral visible to all the 
country round,—and the giving again to the 
northern tower its crown of battlements. The 
cost of these works has been more than 8,000I. 
There are many minor details (of no little cost, 
however, in the aggregate) which still remain to 
be acconiplished, such as the completion of the 
fléche, the extension of the choir, the carving of 
seats and corbels, and parapet, the mes Fa 


over the great west window, the provision of | » 


additional seats and a peal of bells, &c.; but all 
these will probably be undertaken separately, 
and finished year by year as resources can be 
found. 


The Metropolitan District Railway.—At 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 





United Kingdom of the superfluous and unexhi- 
bited specimens of art, science, and literature 


the engineer (Mr. Bazalgette) reported that 
about eighty men were employed on the Metro- 
politan District Railway works on the Thames 





now deposited in the national museums and 
galleries in the metropolis. In reply, Mr. Glad- 
stone said her Majesty’s Government were very 
favourable to the object contemplated in the 
question. Some things had been done in this 
direction, especially at the South Kensington 
Museum, the powers of whose directory were not 
adequate to enable them to effect everything 
desirable. Within the past month the Treasury 
had had a letter from the trustees of the National | 
Gallery to the effect that they had made col- | 
lections of drawings intended to be deposited on 
loan at centres remote from London. Govern- 
ment would consider the whole subject in the 
interest of the public. 


The Iron-gate Improvement, Derby.— 
The foundation-stone of the projected buildings 
has been laid by Mr. Councillor John Smith, who | 
purchased the block at the top of Amen-alley, | 
which he has demolished, and upon the site of | 
which he intends to erect shops, from de- | 
signs furnished by Mr. B. Wilson, architect. | 
Mr. Smith being a member of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Derbyshire Freemasons, the | 
officers of the Arboretum Lodge and other | 
friends were present on the occasion, and | 
assisted in laying the stone according to 
Masonic order. At the commencement of the | 
proceedings, the architect, in presenting a silver 
trowel to Mr. Smith, thanked him for the oppor- | 
tunity it had given him of showing what the 
Iron-gate improvement would have been if his 
original plan and designs had been carried out. 
On the conclusion of the ceremony Mr. Smith 
invited the company present to a dinner at the 
Lamb Inn. 


London Association of Foremen En- | 
gineers.—The thirty-fourth half-yearly meeting | 
was held on Saturday at the City Terminus 
Hotel. It was well attended, and the anditors’ | 
report and balance-sheet were presented and | 
unanimously accepted. From these documents | 
it appears that the institution now numbers 210 | 
members, that the general fund amounts to 
4811. 6s., the superannuation fand to 1,0141., and 
the widows’ and orphans’ fund to 151. 10s. 


Monumental.— The statue of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, by Signor Giovanni Fontana, has at length 
been placed in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It 
was by Mr. Mayer’s advice that Signor Fontana, 
a pupil of Thorwaldsen, was selected to execute 
the work. The figure, we hear, is executed with 
vigour and feeling.——The statue of the Marquis 
of Westminster has been inaugurated. The 
defect in the inscription, to which we lately 
referred, has been altered from “2d Marquis of 
Westminster” to “Second Marquis of West- 
minster.” The inauguration was not of a public 








Embankment, and said that unless the works 
were carried on more vigorously it would be 
some years before they were completed. Mr. 
Freeman withdrew a motion he had made that a 
mandamus be applied for, and the question was 
postponed until this week. 


The Isle of Dogs.—There are at the present | tect 


time, according to an official statement, nearly 
700 houses unoccupied in the Isle of Dogs. In 
most instances the doors and shutters have been 
carried away, and every square of glass is 
broken. Many of the tenements are falling 
rapidly into decay. The total number receiving 
out-door relief in Poplar is 5,018, last year 
6,976. 


Wimbledon Sewerage.—The Local Board 
have had a system of drainage laid out by their 
surveyor, Mr. Bird, to convey the sewage from 
New Wimbledon, in the valley of the Wandle, and 
from the village of Wimbledon, to;the'lowest part 
of the common, where they propose to irrigate 
the land by the sewage. Mr. Grantham was 
called in to report upon the proposed scheme. 


Luton Waterworks.—Mr. T. F. Middlemiss, 
who in April last resigned the surveyorship of 
Cockermouth, was on the 18th of June appointed 
engineer, manager, and secretary to this com- 
pany, vice Mr. Wm. Wood, gas works, Cambridge. 
The works are now being constructed, and 
expected to be completed in a few months. 


Sewage Utilisation.—The Hon. Henry 
Petre writes that his farm (Lodge Farm, Bark- 
ing) has for the last two years been cultivated 
with London sewage alone asa manure. There 
are now upwards of 100 acres bearing corn, root, 
and other crops, prodaced solely by sewage, and 
Mr. Petre has no hesitation in saying that 
sewage can be profitably and economically used 
in the cultivation of all the ordinary farm crops 
of this country. 


The Company of Armourers and 
Brasiers.—The office of surveyor to this com- 
pany becoming vacant, an election to fill it took 
place on Thursday, the 1st inst. There were 
three candidates, Mr. Graham, Mr. Taylor, and 
Mr. Hebb; Mr. Grabam was elected. 


Destruction by Relic-hunters. — The 
Dumfries Courier calls attention to the partial 
destruction, by some relic-hunters, of the tomb- 
stone erected by Sir W. Scott over the grave of 
Helen Walker, the prototype of the imaginary 
Jeanie Deans. 


Royal Academy.—At a general assembly 
of the Royal Academy, on the 30th ult., Mr. 
KE. M. Barry, associate, was elected a Royal 











character. 


Academician. 








%ynn Dock.—The Priace and Princess of 
Wales opened the Lynn new dock on Wednesg. 




















day. Their royal highnesses were presented 
with an address at the Town-hall. 
TENDERS. 
pol” Sirhan, Segaremeeteren, Br 
v £373 0 0 
King & Sons 282 0 0 
Heeps 279 0 0 








For new show-room and other works to premises 
Leadenhall-street. Mr. J.T. Lepard, architect :— ° ™_ 
Gammon & Sons 2 




















00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

For St. Ann’s Charch, Bermondsey. Mr, A, Porter, 
architect :— 

Coleman £3,276 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ,..c00.ssseecerseseeeeee 3,255 10 0 
RR TIO socensttiansenegniomuhdanesen 3,250 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .............000000+ 3,200 0 0 
TES VON 3,169 0 0 
00 

2, 00 

00 

00 
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For villa residence at Caterham, for Mr, A, Nicholson, 
Messrs. T. & W. Stone, architects :— 
Roberts 





ir AA ei a te £1,983 0 0 
Turner & BoD.....0s..ccrcssesscceroeses 1,897 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ........cccessesecees 1,777 0 0 
LODE - coctanendubecossiie -eanenteocesaueges 1,750 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 1,725 0 0 
For alterations to the Gospel Oak Tavern, Gospel Oak- 
fields, for Mr. T. H, Carman. Mr. F., Tyreman, archi- 
" BR, & T. Wilson (accepted) .........£385 0 0 





For Saltaire Institute and School of Art, near Bradford, 


Yorkshire. Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects :— 
Illingworth & Bon .... .-.. £22,241 0 0 
Aves & SOD o.sscsseeeee «». 20,375 0 0 
APOB .dnroccececme 19,650 0 0 
Whiteley ............. .... 19,200 0 0 
Gibson & Maude............-00c0000- 18,390 0 0 
Barry (accepted)...,..........-.+... 18,366 0 0 





For the erection of St. Saviour’s Church, Battersea 
E, C. Robins, architect :— 


Park. Mr. 
F 


ecooecooco 








For building the Queen Victoria, Blue Anchor-road, 
Bermondsey, Mr. F. Harger, architect :— 





TRIETEM . ceccvsscanconssusuedbsnssecsetesesoe £1,301 19 4 
Bhirley & Horne .........c0000-seeree 1,180 0 0 
Shurmar..., 1,144 0 
Maecers . 1,140 0 0 
Davies .... . 1,100 0 0 
WIRE ose cecsssvesvessicsss...c0ce80 1,085 0 0 
Laaxford & C0. crcccssessesvserereveree 1,030 0 0 
BOURGES... .cocrocevscvescvescocessvessees 1,022 0 0 
BOGEN. ccaceccscsczscecoccosscenseres 1,000 0 0 
BOWMD  cccvevccsesecasssvserscrvccbovssvets 876 0 0 
For labour only 
L@mcaster ....ccssesoosseresoosescnenees 58 0 0 
Bani sircrcecoscnsccasenetecscncoe peeves 622 4 0 





For alterations and additions to the Industrial Schools, 
Brentwood, for the Guardians of the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch. Mr. Wm. Lee, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard :— 


ecocececeoceosoo 
ecooecoooooooo 








the Lebanon 
Estate, Wandsw ior Mr. J. Nickinson. Mr. D, Hay- 


For sewers, gullies, and janctions on 
orth, fi 
lock, ee im 








‘arsons £242 0 0 
Hobson 4 g 4 
SOMO covcsessevaivae seephnepedaecepeueped 21 

B eit. 17910 0 
Chapell (accepted) ........-.++ dinivites MS 0 
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ee 
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THE BUILDER. 


























the Whi seatdante Me’ teen Metropolitan 
Board of Works. mB 

Munday 00 
King & Sons......... cobebedignhineielih 00 
Perry & Co 19769 00 
one 8 Tw crenerenrescesscsessene 29,280 0 QO 
= abamnae Recrencescinscccccescess 10,008 O © 
18,900 0 0 
Hill, Keddeii, & Waidtam serves 18,800 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. sssssssssessseeeresse 18,750 0 0 
‘Webster... 18,500 0 0 
Thirst & Co 18,000 0 0 
Bloomfield & Norris ...........:.«. 17,860 0 0 
Nowell & Rob 17,700 0 0 
Marshall & Maxweil ............... 16,000 0 0 





For main drainage works, District of New Shoreham. 
Mr, J,B B Hayter egineer 


































£6,900 0 0 

one 6,000 0 0 
Oy mec ae: 4,980 00 
Crockett 4,899 0 0 
Moore 4,730 0 0 
Se coreeceveeesasnrsgoneeceiensee 4,600 0 0 
Ki 4,520 0 0 
Jackson 4,364 11 0 
Badd 4,195 0 0 
Chappell 4,100 0 0 
CORE occcierccvecsess ecccssoccccccescnees 4085 0 O 
Bloomfield & Merrie ooneeecerenense 4,050 00 
Ui ia cceseeadabadghine ccecsrevictvocneees Gee OO 
Nicholson eenese a ee 
Carter ..ccccccee «« 38,79010 0 
Buckland... 3,736 0 0 
Blackmore . 3,735 0 0 
Turner & Cole 3,416 0 0 
Borland & Co. . 3,330 0 0 
Dickinson & Oliver «. 3,306 0 0 
Neave & Fry irccocscossssccssoesscoers 3,820 0 0 





For aos vo No. 54, Old Steine, Brighton, into a 














bazaar. Mr. R. L Roumieu, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied wy Mesars. Welch & Atkinson :— 
ae Co £4,396 0 0 
emp 4,379 0 0 
greece BPE, soscoccccesecogece eee OO 
4,117 0 0 
3,062 0 0 
3,957 0 0 
3,908 0 0 
For the construction of a covered reservoir, engine and 
boiler house, ages cooling pond cottages, roads, walls, 
and other works, arringto aterworks, near the 


village of Winnie, i in the cae of Lancaster. Contract 
No.2, Mr, Charles H. Beloe, engineer, Quantities sup- 
plied pe Mr. Ae Shakeshaft :— 











Oe, seasvececcnepercecgeerecses 10,068 10 8 
Dieb e Fieight’ evvevcescsececcoonee ,512 0 0 
Dawson 9,275 0 0 
Owen 9,170 0 0 
Rothwell,. 8,700 0 0 
TE «itemtaediemumerun . Tae oe 





om the construction and erection of an engine, boilers, 








eee ping maehi and other ironwork, at Warring- 
aterworks. Contract No. a _- 
Routledge & Ommaney ..,......... £5,234 0 0 
Rothwell & Co, sccsageosescececee 84,850 0 0 
Fairbairn Engineering Company 4,791 0 0 
Clayton & OW cagecsesciotoce 4,600 00 
——— 4,135 0 o 
Dagti Ra sccareesee 4,000 0 O 
Haigh Foundry Company .. cee 3,775 0 0 
Worrestet. & C6....,,ccsessseecsessocsce Oy 00 
Ww.&J. baseenatienonnam cscesensnesscccce, UD O @ 
ERR fe 
Yates... coe..cs200s. cegennscsecsceseageecpes TOG O O 





For mang) house, at Bushy-hill, Camberwell, for Mr. 
W. Chaplin. Messrs, Berriman & Son, architects. Quan- 














tities supplied :— 
Henshaw..... £21,985 0 0 
Fish .....000 1,950 0 0 
Perkins 1,878 0 0 
Fisher & 80 ........cccssesssereeveesee 1,875 0 O 
Srna essassastacenses Tee OO 
Marsden & S00 ...cccsccssscosesccesse, 1,305 0 0 
Cook & Son 1,737 0 0 
COE I ccectuemunaucas See eS 
Gibbs & Son errririritiii ttiiti titty} 1,459 00 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. B.—G, P.—L. 0, A.—W. P.—Mr, W.-—T. H. C.~J.H. L.-J. M.— 
G.—T, B.—W. F. P.—J. H.—T. T. l.—L, K. & W.—C. H.—N. & B.— 
F.8.—C, L. G.—A. C. P.—J. T. J.—B. &.—G. C. R.—F.— Messrs. N.— 
4. P.—B. & G.—Shoreham.—R. 8. (shall have attention).—M.M. G 
(next week).—G. H. G, (next week).—J. D, P, (declined with thanks’ 
MS. was dcstroyed).—W. J, B. (geometrical and architectural draw - 
ing).—J. B. (arrived too late). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


publication. 
Norze.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. ca mgm Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be prom ptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 


and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Pe sl for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
atreet, London, 


Si OS. wil BELL, by 


W V. AUCTION, at their PUBLIC SALE Ly pyle ol 
30, Cheyne-w. 


elses, ne 
the Ua Pier, on THURSDAY, J SULY inn, 000, at 
TWELVE for ONE o'cloek »& large quantity of MATERIALS 
and PLANT, comprising deals, battens, 
drain-pipes ‘scaffolding, 
catalog ues had om the Premises, 
Laurence Pountney-Jane, Canncn-street, City. 
N.B.—Several sums of a to lend on coreg or advances. 
ITECHAPEL-ROA 
R. EDWARD G. SIM hes received in- 
streyiione, in consnanane of another b siness requ nee 
attention of the tor, SELL by AUCTION, - the NEW 
ie MART, oe ‘yard, on WkDNESDAY, JULY 21, 
t TWELVE f rE for ONE (unless an acceptable o: 





be previously 

potty bie Lease and Goodwill of an old 

PLUMBING os and PAINTING BUSINESS, in the cecupstion of one 
7 forty years, situated and being 276, Whit 

read.— May be viewed cards. Particulars obtained of Messrs. 

HILLBARY & bc apaten ge Solicitors, 5, Feneharch-buildings, BC. ; 

at the Place of Sale; and of the Auctioneer, 107, London-wall, £.C. 


Valuable Freehold Building Land, near ie pag Janction of the 
Grect Western 


& E. BELCHER are ” favoured with | = 
e instruetions to SELL by AUCTION, at the JUNCTION 
HOTEL, Didcot, on TUESDAY, JULY 20, 1869 at THREE for FOUR 
o'clock in the ‘afternoon, 26 ‘plots ef very desirable FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, with frontages to the New-road road (near the turn- 
pike road), and the road to Hagbourne. The soil dry and healthy, 
There is a plentiful supply of excellent water, and a brick kiln, 
where good substantial bricks are made, within half a mile of the 
building land, Dwelling-house and are mrch 
the D deot Railway Junction, et it is but seldom that an oppor- 
tunity is offered for purchasing land in = Aon quantities suit- 
able for building and gaden purposes — ~ on with 
plan and conditions of Sale, may Pe robiained e E. ORMON 
Solicitor, Wantage; at the Place of Gale; and of J. & E BELCHER, 
uctioneers a Retate Agents, Wantage. 


LEY IN WHARFEDALE, YORKSKIRE. 


ESSRS. HEPPER & SONS will offer 


for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the CRESCENT 

peg I kley,on WEDNESDAY, the 28th day of JULY, at TWO 
THREE o'clock in the afternoon precisely, the following valuable 
FREEHOLD PROPERTIES, as now set out in 56 lots :—The old- 
established and well-accust omed hotel and posting house, known as 
the Rose and Crown, opposite the church, let on leave to Mr. William 
Kendall, for a term which will expire on May 13th, 1874; the ancient 








555 





66 2 eesintl- PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


The new and trustented edition of « he Deellings of the Labour- 
ee a a eg ee ees ¥ 3.4. (author of “ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condi! of the Lavouring Classses ”), 


will found & etamary of the efforts ea kame and abroad to 
secure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women, 
uable handbook.” — The B 








“ A most val 
To be had at the Office of bg Society for Im} the Condition 
jd te mer am egg = Hau, rice 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, mt me Loge 4 RY 
EEE 

N £E a L LBL & 8 ON, 


ANTITY SURVE 
* & COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 


Highest testimonials from several eminent architects. Terms on 
application. 





T. A. RICHARDSON, Architectural Artist, 
ERSPECTIVES OUTLINED, ETCHED, 


or peteealy COLOURED. Beery dtiortptton of ‘Architee. 
Highest :eferences. Sixteen 


terms, 
yuu eapenienan <7 Symond’s Inn, Chancery lane, London. 


OUNTRY TRAVELLER WANTED, to 

call upon Architects and Builders. Must be an experienced 

man, and have some know'edge of mechanical drawing.—Apply to 
A, Z. “ Engineer” Office, 163, Strand, 











RAUGHTSMAN.— EMPLOYMENT 


offered to a clever Geographical Draughtsman, who can reduce 

by ecale, and a. neatly and minutely, bird’s-eve ee £ 
, houses, ing figures, &<, on r+ ‘very sma’! scale 

specimen of cavtay * with application, directed te Mr. SPRLLER, 

+ tg Oxford-circus, Regent-street, London, over the Midland Railway 





DECORATO: 
ILDERS, “thoroughly experienced 1 in House 
Work, Basesative Furniture, en in all its ) branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, M a Inn, B 
-street,— Address to the 





RACTICAL CHEMISTS. — WANTED, 

the SERVICES of a PRACTICAL CHEMIST, who has been 

accustomed te cement work.— Address, 375, Office of *‘ The Builder,” 
stating age and full particulars, 








Castle of Iikley ; dwelling-houses in Church-street ; building a 
for gen'lemen’s residences, and sites suitable for lodgi 

ano workmen's houses, and for workshops, all rlodging,1 within en 
distances from the ¢:ntre of this picturesque and healthy watering- 
place. The ancient Castle and sites for gent'emen's residences ocoupy 
fine situations, and possess charming views of river and woodland 
scenery, and the whole of the lots are within five minutes’ walk of | 
the Railway Station. In the building and other restrictions the 


the present summer, where required, gas and water ‘mains will be | 
laid in the several new roads which adjoin the sites included in this 








sale. Several miles of new walks and drives, planted to form shady 
avenues, have been made during the last two years, and will 
materially add to the natural attractions of Ilaley and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and must ultimately make it ove of the most pleasurable 
and attract 've places of residence within reach of Leeds, Bradford, 
and neighbouriug centres of ness.— Particulars, wita and 
building conditions, may be obt Messra. 
nyt & SONS, Auctioneers, Leeds ; Messrs, SMITH 4 GoTr.- 

DT, Estate Agenta and Surveyors, Bradford ; Messrs, 
CONSTABLE & MASKELL, Solicitors, Otley ; or to Messre, "ROGERS, 
JULL, & ROGERS, Solicitors, 40, Jermyn-street, London. 








TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamenta 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 
LAMP BRACKETS 
CANDELABRA, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 
Garden and Drinking 
Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &e 














Gates, Railings, Balcony 
t Panels, &c, 
Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s. 6d. in 
stamps, 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
Sagem, Tendon, 


201, UPPER THAMES 
STREET, Lowpon, E.C. 


MR. JOHN BOURNE’S WORKS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
Now ready, a New Edition, corrected and enlarged, with 124 
Woodcuts, of wae aad are new ia this elition, in One Volume, 
fep. 8vo. price 6s, ¢ 
ECEN T. ‘IMPROVEMENTS in the 
STBAM-ENGINE in its various applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricu!tare. Being a Su, plement 
to the males ~y ism of the Steam- 
By JOHN BOURNE, C.F. 
New Edition, including many new Exampies, among which are 
several of the most remarkable Kngines exbibited in Paris in 1967. 
Works by the same ume Author, a fare Improved Editions, fully 


on CA TECHISM of. the ‘STEAM-ENGINE, fop. 
"HANDBOOK of the STEAM-ENGINE, fep. 
TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE, 4to. 
| TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 
“EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and 


GaAs —— Parts I. to XVII 4to. price 24. 64. each, 
: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Patern ster-ro' 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING — 

















advantege of purchasers will be carefully considered ; and, during | j 


OAD SURVEYOR. — WANTED, an 


intelligent Man to take the MANAGEMENT of the ROADS in 

| the Borough of Saffron Walden. He must be of active and steady habits, 

experienced ia the manegement of roads, and a good accountant, 

and will be required also to act as Inspector of Nuis nees, and to 

superintend the Sewerage Works, Salary 75/. per annum.—Applica- 

tiovs, accompanied by testimovialy, to be sent to the Clerk of the 
Loeal Beard, on or hedeoe THURSDAY, the 22ud day of JULY inst. 
W. B. FREELAND, Clerk. 





Saffron Walden, Jaly 7th, 1869 


WN TRAVELLER WANTED, to call 

upon Architects and Builders. Must be an experienced man, 
and have some knowledge of mechanical drawing.—Apply to A. Z, 
“ Engineer ” Office, 163, dtrand, 








LERKS OF WORK 

\ ANTED, 3 a ye experienced Man 
to SUPERINTAND the FORMATION, Paving, and Cul- 

verting of the —S Streets and Roads proposed to be made on the 


Leicesyersbire Fr d Land Society’ ‘8 Ninth Estate, Humberstone- 
road, Leicester. t Salary 


about 30s. a week.—App personally or by letter, to Messrs. 
SHENTON & BAKER, a Ra 18, Friar-lane, Leicester. 


ANTED, a good PLASTER MOULD 
MAKEB.— ~auale to the MANAGER of the Patent Stone 
Works, East Greenwich. 











BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


\ ANTED, by a leading London Firm, a 
heumahty competent Man to SUPERINTEND a large 
pe eighteen miles from Londen, None but firet-class men need 
pply.— Address, with full particu’ars as to trade, last engagement, 
=< and salary requircd, to 38, care of Stacey Brothers, 170, 
| Shorediteb. 


ANTED, a PLUMBER, with some 

knowledge te Painting and Decorating, to join the Adver- 

tiser in a Jopbing and Contracting Bul lder’s Business in the suburbs, 

None need apply whose character and prineiples will not bear close 

investigation, or with less capital than 50%.—Address, 388, Office of 
“ The Bujider.” 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
ANTED, a YOUTH of respectability in 
an Estate Agent and Auctioneer’s Office, who will be in- 
structed in the above profession, Prem‘um required, References 
exchanged.—Apply to Mr. EDWARD G. SIM, 107, London. wall, RO. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, to assist in the 

St PERINTEN DENCE of PAVING WORKS. Constant 

employment, Wages, 21. 2s. per week.—Apply to W. C. SEWELL 
& SON, Albert Wharf, New Wharf-road, King’s-cross, 


HITECTS AND 
AN TED, by: an ex sensed DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, a REE ane NT, permanent or otherwise. Has 
had experience in taking off quantities, measuring up work, &c.; is 
we)l up im construction, and can —— —Address, E. B, 3, St. John- 
street, St. Peter-street, Islington, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, to APPENTICE a respectable 
Youth, age 17, to the above trades (indoors). A large 
— town preferred. apply to A. B. Alma Vottage, Marlborough, 


























ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, 

and persevering Man (carpenter and joiner 
tay tendel, a SOTO ATION (town or couutry), as FOREMAN, or CLERK 
of WORKS. Well up im all branches and in church work, First- 
class reference.—Address, A. B. 3, Lanfrauc-road, Roman-road, 
Victoria Park, N.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, to take PLASTERER’S 


WORK, by J thoreushly ae Plasterer of pushing 
habits, or would take a te sony ait ATION, Town or country, or 
would go abroad, Firat to ter and ability.— 
Addrese, 395, Office of The Builder.” 


ARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 














BUILDERS and Others desiring a rea'ly yee, can 
have a SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOO y DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize money § in w the Builder, 
No. SIeh oot which has been red ‘ge Grms. Also's 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, salt be for Cea builders,— 
Address, B. A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 


published, 64 
OYAL E NGINEER OFFICERS’ 
DUTIES in TIME of PEACE; with Suggestions for the 
Organisation of the Staff of an Army. ‘Alao, 
MILITARY eo by MILITARY LABOUR. 
an Officer of the Royal Engineers. 








London : coBnELIUS BUCK, 23, Paternoster-row ; WILLIAM 
MITCHELL ‘haring-crose, 


ANTED, by an ARCHITECT and 
SUBVBYOR of large practice i Oe ow we l- befuanet 

UTH ARTICLED PUPIL Prewiam —For partic 
bs “Mr. —a G, BIM, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 


7 * 95 oan wall, 
ND CONTRACTO 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN, or to take charge of s job. Good references 
and testimonials, — Address, BUILD 4R, 20, Acacia-road, Sydeahem, 


WARTSD, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMB4R’S ASSISTANT or IMPROVER. Three 
years in last situation, Wages 131—. 4. B 1, Montpelier- 











place, Brompton, 8.W. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Juny 10, 1869, 








~ MOARTIST — a Interior 


bein. ‘ D, by. , &c.—an ENGAGEMENT to Superin 


eaten ees Thoroughly acquain’ uainted Ee seers af 
and prize medals shown.— 
Apply, by letter, to J. A. 3, Canterbury-terrace, Canterbury-road, N. 








———— 


D OTSERS. oO gt PDR for WORE —_ 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITCA-|'T" “ui eraroin er wont feat trustees 
eR SE | Soe EE cee eer TS 








Wa ikeprain’ a SITUATION as 


HANDY-MAN *: Senteee, Be Painting, Bricklaying, &c. 
he of a let 
Jig Pe gh NL eg . . No. : Little 


|e ww Lane. 





an Office, or on a uttaine Borst. 
Has a thorough practical nowlede ct buildin operations and office 
work general)y.— Address, 411, Office The Builder.” 


Wa geneat a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
ERAL £.! oe FOREMAN of JOINERS. Well 
ks by eminent architects, church 
Loa ac. Copstie of tah taki bg entire phewe of any class of build 
works. Mt tg) + ag often duties, estimating, accounts, yr on 
te.—Address, H. 








eee Se —F somal 

wari a SITUATION, rn “CLERK to 
Good er yt mer J. Saree 3.0. Non . No, 9, of 

= Liverpool-road, N. 





ANTE D, EMPLOYMENT, as IM- 


— ins JOINER'S SHOP. Has been aur years a 
a country Builder.—Address, J. D. 29, Stanley-stre st, Chelsea, 8. W. 


WANTED, to take, Labour only, PRE- 
PARING and FIXING of JOINER’S WORK of any 

job, by a thoroughly practical Man ; ‘or to Take Charge of a J: 

: L. country.—Address, M. A. 1, Oak-cottage, Gipsy-hill, Lower 
orw. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a re- 
epectable Young Man, aged 32, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 

a. and PLATS ZINC WORKER. — ye ey te na 
erally useful in w —_ 

yo en H. 33, Paddington fuett, Destenenapunen Bieaptebene. 


MBER MERC 


ANTED, : a "SITUATION a as FOREMAN 

ina YARD, or can take the whole management of same. 

pn up in the me trade. Last situation nine years. Good 
= ferences.—. T. B. 2, Fairfield-villas, Sutherland-road, North 











ANTED, an ENG AGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS on! 
Carpenter by trade. fre s8 No onto ty ountry ot 2s. 


B. 55, » Cam- 
street, Pimlico, & W. 








5-2 pe R MASTER 5 cw op 

HE vertiser, a is ber, wishes 

a to meet with s JOB ox, ; 
other branches (i last 

No ghjection to eouniry Joy Oh Addren HH Net Genre 





road, Kensal-road, Upper 
(yO 


onng Man, who is s'rivtly sober and in- 
dustrious. Soca wistene Seton — Address, RIGA, 
care of Atkinson & Co, Booksellers, London-bridge, B.C. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH HAND.— 
Address, E. H. 5, Frederick-street, nn 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEY 
ANTED, a SITUATION .s oa UNIOR 
CLERK in an Architect's and Surveyor’s office. Is * _ 
Last situation four years.—Addrass, 459, Office of ‘ 





—. 





ANTED, a a “RE - | ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN, +f oes. ace ae Carpent Terms 
Hes a handy Lad, educated.—Address, H. F. 
7, Alfred-street, eaeneeul, Islington. 


WANTED, by the Son of a Builder, who 

has had ten years’ experience in the management of a 
Builder and Contractor's Business, and was artic'ed to a London 
Architect and Surveyor, a Position of TRUST, or the Manage- 
ment of Works on an Estate. Unexceptionable references. —Address, 
A. B, 115, Fetter-lane, London. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or the Charge ofa Job. Hasa 
knowledge of all branches of the trade. Would not object as Work- 
ing Foreman. A carpenter and joiner trade. Age 35, Good 
references,—Address, E.C. 6, Brayard’s- |, Atwell-road, Rye-lane, 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, to take entire charg of a oe; 
or country. Good references to last firm.—Address, B ILDER’S 
FOREMAN, Post-offi:e, New North-road, N.E, 





was, s » RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


et En ene FOREMAN. Good 
tr. Town or country. Aged 33.— Address, 


employe: 
T. rw. : "riven Cottages, Sutton, Surrey. 
UILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

profitable. aon, and experienced SHOP FOREMAN avd 

GENERAL ASSISTANT. Is o érsughteman,— Address, 8, C. 
84, Milton-street, Dorset-square, 


WANTED, by a Sass Man, a SITUA- 

TION in an Engineer's Office, as DRAUGHTSMAN or 
GENERAL ASSISTANT. Good references.— Address, M. D. No. 7, 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street. 


ANTED,a SITUATION as IMPROVER 


at a good General Decorator's. Has served his time as a 
decorator.— Address, C. 8. 435, Kiogsland-rvad, N.E 











Church 


W ANTED, by a first-rate, quick, and neat 


_,DRAUGHTSMAN, a RE- ENGAGEM . Quaalifications,— 
» perspective, culourist.—Addrees, No. 364, 





omen of“ The B “The Betlies sf 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND W) 


RITERS. 
W ANTED, by a Married Man, a constant 
SIT UATION #8 f-; and GLASS WRITER, EMBOSSER, 
GILDER, &c. To fill up time at painting. Country not objected to. 
Address, G. W. No. 3, W: 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a First- 
class Grainer avd Frere oe A. J. 37, Great Colleg>- 
street, Oakley-square, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHER 





ERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 
[HE Advertiser, 5 steady, practical You 
Man, wishes to p Soy a RE- AG MENT os FOREMCY 
oe oe bene d bag RE ob, Also well ys mmey 9A “ bot water 
wor abroad,— Address, ° 
sor, Reger Chelsea, London. _— 
IRON AND COAL MASTERS, 


HE Advertiser, who for the last twenty 
years has had the superintendence of the Coun’ 
Department of a toon and Coal Work near w, — 
for an ENGAGEMENT.—Apply by letter, addressed XY. Z. cure of 
Messrs. Kingsbury & Co, 2, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-stree:, EC. 


ILDER WANTS BJ JOB, house decora- 


tions or picture frames. Good —O. T. W. 149, Whit- 
field. street, Tottenham-Court-road. 


TO GASFITTERS, ee, AND HOT-WATER 


1 Digest trae "WANTED, as above, by 











Man. Town or esuntry.—AAivon, CR. 4, Upper 





A THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 
WORKS, of man experience on first-class wor 


is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, G. N. T. Office of * 





Builder,” 
GOOD PLUMBER is in want of a 
SITUATION. Be 5m experienced i err 4 = 


jobbing, or as three branch — Address, PL’ UMBER, 29, Al 


terrace, Knightsbridge. 
QUANTITY of excellent GRAVEL, lying 


at the Strand Hotel, TO BE BOLD, Price moderate.—Apply 
Mary’s- buildings, 








at Mr. DONNELLY'S Office, 10, St. Wych.-street, 
TO BUILDERS AND + Regge 
STEADY Young 21, WANTS 
EMPLOYMENT ua CARE ee, 9 ‘OINER. enh. Ly 


ih work, and bas come knowledge of aie, ate 
| a if sequined, Town or country.—Addrew, H. K, 46, Bridge- 


street, Southwark, 





W ANTED, by a seapoctable Mechanic, 
JOINER’S WORK by the Piece, or to find mat 

labour. First-class references as to character and ability. ery hang 
T. W. 29, York-street, Westminster. 


'WITECTS AND 


W ANTED, ~ by an ex perienced CLERK 

of WORKS, a RE-ENGAG EMENT, or as Managing 
Foreman. Practically acquainted with the various branches. Capable 
of pecs working and detail oan er up work, taking 
out and —Address, A. B. 8, Ebenezer- -place, 
Nerth end, Fulham. 











TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tem- 
porary or otherwise Is a really good drang men and 
colourist, and can from rough sketches prepare Anished drawings for 
competition, &c. Good references. Salary very moderate —Address, 
F. F. 38, Maseum- -strest, WC. 


\ ANTED, by a respectable married Man, 
$2, H constant SITUATION, or a good Job 4 
thorough § eo Piumber, and Zi Thoroug 
d every description of new “acd old work, bath, aout! = 











‘arner-street, New Kent-roa4, 8.8. 
W ANTED, by an experienced and practical 
ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either 
or otherwise. ae r given.—Address, N. 8. at 
8'8, Eburystreet, 8.W 


MASTER PLUMBERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, ‘by a Young | 
Man, ia town Or pope as PLUMBER and GASFIITER. 
If neoemery, Plain —Address, J. E. K. 89, Suffslk-street, 











and cold water, pump, and de-p-well work. Good references.—Ad- 
dress, J. 8. W. 6, Pitt-street, Fitzroy-square. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a thorou il 





PLUMBER, «a JOB or &ITUATION, . } Fenny 
HAND, Can do gasfitting or plein zine work 
reference can be given.—Address, A. B, 1, Po co Tg 


| Southwark. 





BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, by a BRICKLAYER, of reat 
eupertenes, © Y strcATiON a GENERAL FO 
CLERK of WORKS, or will large quan anit. Goad 





ANTED, * *RE-ENG ENGAGEMENT, in 
Town, as ABSIaTANT Persp * 
and can assist at aud cee Salary derate.— 








Address, X. Y, 5 eee aera. 


W ANTED, by by a Ye a Young "Man taged 20), a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's or Bui'der’s Office, : 
derstands book-keepi ng. —Addrees, A. B. 





s fair draughtemaa, aod un 
151, Gray’s Ina-road. 





from London and emus ¢ A nas} 
Hope-terrace, Cornwall-road, Brixton Rise, 

ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

SHOP | FOREMAN of { JOINERS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. 

Und Gothic and Church work, Wel l 

description of joiners’ work, and in the 

of men. ighest references as to character and ability. 
Salary reasovable.— Address, ARGUS, Desacon’s, Leadeuhal!-street. 








W ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION os CLERK of WORKS, of GENERAL PORE 
a Used to either. “am, A. B.C. Mr. Woodcock’s, 10, New- 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
Carpenter and Sinis Used to blind a tnd j3bbe 
generally. Has a good aoe of plans, speci oa 
accounts,—Address, D, 8. W. 78, ella See ates cond . 





ILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED. a SITUATION, by a 


a. Gasfitter, and a Town eo coustry. 
references if! required. — Address, D. J, No, 13, Gloucester- 


= Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


W ANZED, by a JOINER’S MACHINE 

HAND, a SITUATION to \ ng & Trying-up Machine, 
Geners! Joiner. Moulding, or Band Sa Joiner by trade, Many 
FD. se, Station-strvet, Buratiord, Lenton, srs re : 








WANTED: by a Builder's Son, a RE- 


ENGAG Y position of trust, either to devote the 
Se ee ct bis tine, Is a thoroughiy 


surveyor, and 
the oes in its bran 


ches, — 





Address, 432, Office of “ The: Builde: 
BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly good Plumber, 
oF,  strvaTi ox’ or ire Fv ln gg ee to ba up time in 
b a —_ stating erm, 
“, bree ave, Beoaatn, _ shacigs 
TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, &. 


WANTED, by a steady, , persevering Young 


Man, a BITUA ON as an | M SOVES to te Jetnem ene 








Address, JAMES JOSEPH A. Post-offi 
street, Reading, Berke, ee 


TO PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, age 30, 


married , abITOATION as JOBBING PLUMBER, Pa 
and GLAZIER, willing to make himself useful. Wages not INTER, 
an object 66 8 permsnency, Two years’ good character if soauired, 
or country.— Address, F. T. 8, Alderminster-terrace, Aldermia 
ster-road, Bermondsey, #.E. 





ery AND CONTRACTO! 


ANTED, by at a thoroughly practical Man, 
(Carpenter ‘ond ner), a bm en MENT as CLERK of 
WORKS, MANAGER, or SUPERINTENDENT of WORKS. Well 
up in all its branches. Can prepare me eR drawings. 
Fifteen years’ good Fo seoyge | ‘9 = building trade. First-claes 
and or country. — Address, L. M. 

2, Louliepduosian: Geeseup eset a Hammer mith. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in a 

position of TRUST, in the Building Trade. Well be in the 

routine of the Office and general mana,ement, Practically Oren 

with the business. First-clas references.—Addrese, W. B. 6, Ufton- 
road Nortb, N.E. 


TO SAW MILL PROPRIETORS AND 


ANTED, a SITUATION ina na Saw-Mill, 

Sent * Young Man, a yee bench or frame. Good saw 

0) 0 good character. — dress, 

H. W, 10, Bidridge-roed, Bersaondsey’ 8 Wer: 
TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a@ first-class practical Man, 


@ Carrlagouny vior, Street Mason, Granite 














te Dresser 
Bricks, Dutch —-, or Tiles), to TAKE "WORK by the PIECE. 
Good testimon and Tetupenens. Addon AMES 
Y, 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar, 





Labour on 
CRUTCHLE 





TO BUILDERS, WRITERS, AND THE TRADE. 


A STEADY Young requires a 
SITUATION. 


pos yd writer ; te he Fn panied: 
and can make bi useful in 


any teunah the trade. Wages not 
so much an object as a permanent 2 tear pdr ts omy CRACKNELL, 


237, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 


A WORKING FOREMAN of BRICK- 

LAYERS wants a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or Brickwork, 
Cutting, Pointing, piecework, labour only. Town or country. 
Highest testimonials. Address, M. 1, Loughborough Cottage, Lough- 
borough-pa:k, Brixton. 


Ac CLERK of "WORKS of of experience, well 
commended, a Joiner by trade, seeks a SITUATION.— 
yo iy A. #, Clarendon-st: treet, Clarendon-square, N.W. 


A YOUNG MAN (aged 22) seeks an 

ENGAGEMENT with either an ARCHITECT, BUILDER, or 

SURVEYOR. _ Hes just completed his articles with an Architect and 

or 8. y —Address, 412, Office of ‘* The 
ailder, 


good | A CLERK of WORKS, of considerable 

experience, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in town or country. 
First-class recommendations from last and employers. Cana 
prepare working drawings, measure up, &c.— 389, Office of 
** The Builder.” 


TA GENERAL TURNER, ROUND and 

OVAL, wishes a constant rey Conversant with 
circular saws, and can take charge of an engine,—Address, A. Z. 2 
North-street, Peaton ville, N.W. 























GooD DRAUG HTSMAN, having g had 
office oun nae olan tasked. sequins an in due whole rou Go 
inane pamen stating terms, Z. Pvst-office, Wraxall, 


S GENERAL FOREMAN or CHARGE 
dita tacit we Statement 
Lin ‘orcesterrhire. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SUBVEYORS, 
GOOD GENEKAL ASSISTANT 
Sak — For nccnees end tonne’ esdean OUAUBIOS, 10, Great 
Percy-street, W.C, 


BUILDER’S CLERK, who has had con- 

siderable expertonse in estimating, mossaring, making out 
extras and omissi is desirous 
meeting wich an ENGAGRMANT. = s is a 


youtins, i a bt 4 the management of 
an ofies, SURVEYOR, 1¢ 148, gg cb hey Hampstead- 














AND SURVEYORS. 


A*™4 ASSISTANT NT DRAUGHTSMAN, age 

open to a RE yn hacen s+ —- ag quick at work, 
Jilin to be crete Good refereaces. tress, X. ¥. care of Mr, 
Rixards, 12, Parliament-street, Westmalastes. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GooD “GENERAL ASSISTANT re- 


quires » RE-ENGAGEMENT on moderate term. High 
testimoniais from Londun ‘Abehthecta ~Anéoomn, F. 132, oiborn. 


BUILDER and CONTRACTOR of great 

experience, doing s good business, WANTS a PARINEB 

with a on tal, who wou'd tak+ an active partin the eo 
LEES & GRA AM, Accountants, St. George’s Chambers, 

square, Manchester. 


YOUNG MAN wants a JOB as 

















A IMPROVER. Terms moderate. Towa or country. — 
ii. D. 37, Victoria-terrace, Bt. John's-wood. 
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